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Nicholas V. Costantino 
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Opportunity, Access, Help and 
Benefit in Public Schools 


The term ‘‘help’’ is an overworked word which serves as a floating 
anchor for perceptions of a myriad of human activities including 
formal education or schooling. From the start, pioneers in public 
schooling gave ‘‘to help’’ both as a practical reason for going into 
factories on Sundays and as a celebration of the moral dimension of 
their work with child laborers. The growth of both public and compul- 
sory schooling seems to have justified their operational conceptions 
of help. Their successes, the additional functions of the family now 
being relegated to public schools, and the shrinking overlap between 
school and community have, in turn, imposed a heavier ethical 
burden on schoolers including teachers, counselors, administrators, 
staff specialists and school boards. This ethical burden is basically 
one of providing help which keeps at a minimum the gap between the 
dreams and achievements of youth attending school under compul- 
sion. As managerial ethics (which gets its morality solely from 
measurement and the external) displaces personal ethics among 
schoolers, questions of benefits accrued from help that is offered or 
given seem to have been relegated to the realm of benign neglect by 
the simple expedient of emptying the term “‘help’’ of any denotative 
meaning. 

This paper employs a methodology which seemingly increases the 
adequacy of answers to ethical questions connected with help in 
school. It employs the language of economea or political economy to 
conceptualize and study selected aspects of the social phenomenon of 
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helping by using language and categories of thought which differ 
significantly from those of schoolers. The method makes answers to 
questions of help dependent upon time, space and scarcity factors in 
the context of the set of related events which constitute schooling. 
This context and these factors are the stuff which make questions of 
help provided by schoolers ethical questions. 

There are sound reasons for benign neglect of ethical questions 
connected with help in school. Perhaps the most meaningful is that 
almost everyone immersed in the daily acts of living in school knows 
(empirically or intuitively) the term ‘“‘help’’ is rich in connotative 
meaning and poor in denotative meaning. This characteristic makes it 
a floating anchor for thought and expression in the problematic 
context of working with young and usually immature people who by 
definition are prone to overact and under-react. Such behavior pro- 
duces streams of novel and ubiquitous thoughts, feelings and reac- 
tions. In such situations, terms which denote too precisely and discri- 
minate too sharply in ‘‘controlling classroom situations,’’ ‘dealing 
with students’’ and ‘‘handling problems’’ (e.g., “‘slow,’’ ‘‘rebel- 
lious,’’ ‘‘stubborn,’’ ‘‘uneducable,’’ ‘‘black,’’ ‘‘dumb,’’ and 
‘*boy’’) are known to cause conflict. They also denote judgments and 
closure which exhausts goodwill, terminates the benefit of the doubt 
and contradicts the idea of schooling at its best. 

Results of the latest Gallup Polls on the schools and schooling, 
however, seem to cast doubt on the wisdom of benign neglect and of 
continuing to empty the term ‘“‘help’’ of its denotative power by 
promiscuous use. The boomeranging effects of these promiscuous 
and usually connotative uses of *‘help’’ and its derivatives along with 
the unwanted distinctions which accompany them (see below) seem 
to indicate that they are luxuries which schoolers can no longer 
afford. 

Awareness of these boomeranging effects is forced upon a person 
who hears ‘‘A school is a place where people who like to help do what 
they please and call it help.’’ This quip is an easy one to duck. The 
impact of ‘‘A school is a place where you ask for help and get advice 
on how to stay out of trouble next time’’ is harder to evade. When one 
hears ‘*A school is a place where you ask for help and you get a set of 
directions instead,’’ he must start scrambling. One senses he has 
suffered a direct hit when he hears ‘‘A school is a place where you 
have to help the teacher do something for you that you don’t want 
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done to you in the first place.’’ Finally, but not exhaustively, one is 
impelled to do something when he hears ‘*A school is a place where 
you Can get so many kinds of help you get careless about getting into 
trouble . . . and despondent about getting out because all that help 
doesn’t help.’’ 

It is predictable that some students’ perceptions of the help they get 
in school should take these seemingly flippant and cynical forms. 
Justifications of the consequences of schoolers’ acts of helping, and 
validation of the standards of value invoked to support such justifica- 
tions have long been matters of homogeneous, core culture, social- 
value criteria and silent adult consensus. These standards dictate the 
informal requirements of normative subcontracts between schoolers 
and the schooled. Such subcontracts place a prohibitively high tax on 
eccentric or unconventional attitudes, values, beliefs, and experi- 
ences of both schoolers and the schooled when they lead to bending, 
suspending or ignoring conventions which make the relationships 
between schoolers and the schooled formal, official and contractual, 
place a high value on logical organization, numbers and impersonal 
information, and levy a prohibitive tax on censored feelings and 
expressive language. In addition, both schoolers and the schooled 
must live by undifferentiated, operational assumptions of delayed 
gratification, of continuity of beliefs, values, attitudes and experi- 
ences between living rooms (for those who have them) and class- 
rooms, and of reverence for science and organized religion. Further, 
schoolers are obligated to help students within language conventions 
which sanction and abet use of terms like *‘the teacher,’’ *‘the pupil,”’ 
‘the child,’’ ‘‘the classroom,’’ ‘“‘the principal’’ and ‘‘the indi- 
vidual.’’ All these terms, in turn, smuggle in assumptions about and 
perceptions of a universal teacher helping a universal pupil or univer- 
sal child in a universal classroom under a universal principal in a 
universal school and, most deplorably, coping with a universal indi- 
vidual. Finally, there are the strikingly odd effectivist conventions 
stemming from indiscriminate applications of obsolete principles of 
scientific management to problems of helping in school. These lead to 
benign neglect of undesirable consequences because they sanction the 
fallacy of attributing effectiveness to inanimate tools like textbooks, 
methods, techniques, tests, programs, and, to reduce it to the absurd, 
even to paper forms. Tools are insensible and have no sensibility. 
Therefore, they cannot be responsive. As such, they ethically cannot 
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be held responsible for desired or undesired effects or consequences 
of help that is offered or given by schoolers. 

Under these operational conventions an irreverent student who 
consistently questions or denies the helpfulness of a schooler’s tools, 
intentions, techniques, descriptions, prescriptions or proscriptions 
breaks the normative subcontract, fails the loyalty test and thereby 
forfeits the benefit of the doubt which is a prerequisite for getting help 
that really helps. At a minimum, such student behavior has the effect 
of a pun on the involved schooler. It surprises him, interrupts the 
continuity of his feelings, thoughts and actions, and disrupts the 
established definition of the social situation in his classroom. These 
disruptions tax his personal economy because they necessitate ex- 
penditures of additional energy to reestablish continuity of his 
thoughts, feelings, actions, and his definition of the classroom situa- 
tion. At a maximum, failure of a student to defer to and to affirm in 
good faith the schooler’s antecedent, his consequent or both, chal- 
lenges his belief/disbelief system and invites retribution. 

Schoolers often signify that the subcontract and the loyalty test is 
being invoked through expressive connotations or secondary mean- 
ings. These are gifts which are meant to help students to accept the 
schooler’s definition of the situation, the problematic situation and its 
resolution. Such gifts and meanings are embedded in statements like 
‘*We find it best to do it this way in this class, don’t we?’’ ‘‘That’s the 
way democracy works, right?’’ ‘‘You are a week behind in your 
work, aren’t you?’’ ‘‘You’ll get it done by Monday, OK?’’ The same 
sort of meanings are found in some nonverbal gestures, the most 
common of which is a slow, emphatic nodding of the head in a 
manner which overtly elicits confirmation but covertly signals con- 
frontation. All the above are well-intended forms of masked coercion 
which are used to help students defer to the requirements of the 
normative subcontract. 

In the case where a student offends by refusing a gift of help, some 
schoolers stand their ground, make the normative subcontract expli- 
cit, account rationally for its termination and give notice of the 
exhaustion of goodwill and withdrawal of the benefit of the doubt 
which is the prerequisite for all help. Other schoolers who run out of 
goodwill covertly cancel the benefit of the doubt and withdraw to 
safety behind the Maginot Line of good faith judgments of fellow 
schoolers and localite, core-culture guardians. 
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Recently, child advocates and parents who have lost too many 
arguments with schoolers have been breaching this Maginot Line. 
The former are invoking due process of law and going to the courts. 
The latter are by-passing schoolers, appealing to their state legislators 
and more frequently voting “‘No’’ on school bond referendums and 
school tax millage increases. Intervention of the courts and passage of 
laws which directly and immediately prescribe and proscribe be- 
havior of schoolers usually signifies basic discrepancies between the 
conceptions of help held by schoolers and those of the public. Conse- 
quently, the operational question with regard to help in public school 
rooms is more and more one of ‘*What is the case in the case of 
helping this particular young person?’’ and less and less ‘‘ What is the 
general case of helping the student?”’ 

The public’s pinching demand for differentiated responscs to the 
former question is serving to expose the prevalence of ‘‘discounted’”’ 
help that originates in the self-fulfilling prophecy which runs free in 
connotative uses of the term ‘‘help.’’ Whatever is a priori labelled 
‘‘help,’’ ‘‘helping,’’ or ‘‘helpful’’ must, by definition, help. Whoev- 
er assumes or is ascribed the role of helper must, by definition, help. 
These conditions operate to produce ‘‘discounted help.’’ One recog- 
nizes *‘discounted help’’ when he is coerced into substituting faith for 
the understanding and the motive energy which comes from compre- 
hension and getting ‘‘help on the spot.’” When one asks for help and 
gets an exact answer or a set of directions, one is getting discounted 
help. One is getting the same kind of help when the secondary or 
connotative meaning is “Trust in the good intentions and good faith 
of those above you.’’ This sort of help prevents one from acting and 
keeps one reacting, trapped in a dependent relationship and manipu- 
lated. Finally, dispensers of discounted help, like most human 
beings, are dealers. As they ‘‘deal with students’’ they reduce the risk 
of bending or suspending conventions by bargaining for and provid- 
ing the least that a troubled person will settle for. 

Conventionally, the term ‘‘help’’ has conveyed intentional impli- 
cations or that which a donor or provider of help does, prescribes, 
proscribes or intends to do to help. Presently, however, the public and 
the courts seem to have run short of goodwill towards schoolers and 
have been responding to the negative ripple effects stemming from 
promiscuous operational use of ‘‘help’’ by mandating a shift from 
input and intentional criteria toward output and consequential criteria 
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for accountability. In sum, the benefit of the doubt in raising and 
answering questions about help in school rooms is shifting away from 
schoolers toward the schooled and their parents. 

Newer and significantly different consequential or output criteria 
for and denotations of ‘‘help’’ are emerging. The most apparent of 
these are scores on standardized and criterion referenced tests, and the 
consequential standards which are being invoked and applied in the 
increasing number of malpractice cases brought before professional 
practices commissions. As a consequence, schooling practice is mov- 
ing away from formal, official and contractual relations between 
schoolers and the schooled, i.e., official transactions between the 
office of schooler and the office of student or pupil. Compliance with 
best current thought, judicial decree and a significant sector of com- 
munity sentiment is pushing practice toward the level of human 
relations, i.e., interpersonal transactions in a specific context with a 
specific purpose. Interaction effects will be both negative and posi- 
tive but such relations seem advisable and necessary in schooling if 
schoolers are to increase the probability of providing efficacious help 
and decrease the possibility of giving discounted help by committing 
the instrumental fallacy. 

One commits the instrumental fallacy when one assumes that the 
instrumental thinking, action, aid, assistance or help provided for a 
troubled person who is seeking direct, immediate and positive access 
to a perceived good is identical with the potential or actual benefit that 
can be accrued from the transformation of that good into a personal 
benefit (as perceived by the recipient) through opportunely and 
appropriate consumption. When public persons speak of *‘packaging 
benefits’’ and of ‘‘delivering benefits’’ they are probably committing 
the instrumental fallacy and they will render discounted help. 

Providing direct, immediate and positive access to social goods 
distributed through public schools by schoolers is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition for transforming such goods into personal ben- 
efits because most, if not all, social goods distributed by institutional- 
ized means are discounted. That is, they come in cans, so to speak. 

Personal rights and opportunities granted by law, for example, 
deductions from taxable income, are canned in due process. In most 
schools, social goods such as literacy and arithmetic knowledge and 
skills come canned in logically organized, impersonal forms of infor- 
mation communicated in teacher or textbook jargon. Consumption of 
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the goods inside these cans usually entails understanding and follow- 
ing highly esoteric directions that are of interest only to committed 
students. 

Transforming logically organized, impersonal jargon and direc- 
tions into a personal benefit entails getting help in the task of organiz- 
ing it psychologically and investing it with personal meaning. To get 
this help one must be granted the benefit of the doubt as a prime 
condition of obtaining use of the scarce time, energy, attention, and 
know-how of a schooler. This benefit of the doubt is, in turn, canned 
inside the can of the requirements of the normative subcontract. If one 
has failed to meet the requirements of the normative subcontract and 
the benefit of the doubt has been withdrawn, one cannot get help-on- 
the-spot. Withe-1t help-on-the-spot, there is discounted help at best, 
and hindrance at its worst. 

Metaphorically speaking, many low-achieving school students 
are, in a sense, in the same boat with taxpayers who are befuddled by 
income tax forms and the IRS instructions for filling them out. For 
example, a deduction from taxable income, a social good which is 
distributed by institutionalized means, is canned in a normative 
subcontract which is inside a normative contract in the form of due 
process. This process entails the procurement, use of and compliance 
with a code for transforming logically organized, impersonal instruc- 
tions and facts into a set of numbers which, when compared with 
standard numbers, serve to establish or deny eligibility for the deduc- 
tion and access to this social good. Once eligibility is established, one 
must fulfill the requirements of a subcontract in order to establish the 
trustworthiness of the claim and the size of the deduction to be 
allowed. In order to consume or use this potential benefit or eligibility 
and make and support a claim, one must consume sets of logically 
organized, impersonal instructions and facts by transforming them 
into sets of psychologically organized, personal instructions and 
facts. Fortunate taxpayers can afford to hire sponsors or canopeners 
or tax consultants to act as agents for a share of the benefits. Many 
school students cannot. 

Social goods such as literacy and arithmetic skills and knowledge 
distributed by institutionalized means through the public schools may 
be perceived in the same light as the deduction from taxable income. 
They too come inside cans which are canned inside cans of normative 
contracts and subcontracts. 
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Briefly stated, access to and opportunity to consume social goods 
is, again, a necessary but not sufficient condition to personally benefit 
a significant number of students. True, there are some who thrive on 
logically organized, impersonal information. They easily consume 
such information and apparently derive personal benefits from it. 
There are others who do not. 

Those who get the benefit of the doubt and help-on-the-spot from a 
sponsor may personally benefit. There are, unfortunately, a signifi- 
cant number of students who have both opportunity and access to the 
essential social goods available in schools. Many of these fail to 
derive any personal benefit from this opportunity and access because 
they have no sponsors. Therefore, they get discounted help, no help, 
or are actually hindered in the process of consuming these goods by 
transforming logically organized, impersonal information into 
psychologically organized, personal information in a timely and 
appropriate manner which results in socially sanctioned personal 
meanings and benefits. 

Some of these are manipulated into substituting faith for under- 
standing and they end up canned inside cans inside remedial classes 
learning to want to be kept by society. Others, perhaps the wiser, 
invent their own personal meanings. These may range from the 
apathetic to the expedient and perhaps beneficial to the vengeful and 
usually harmful. 

It is noteworthy that several prominent economists have expressed 
the opinion that much of the decline in the productivity of the 
American economy may be attributed directly to the service sector. 
Services which are purchased may reasonably be expected to culmi- 
nate in personal benefits as perceived by the buyer. It may well be that 
managerial ethics with its exteriorism, effectivism, and discounted 
help and instrumental fallacy in the service sector accounts for a 
significant portion of this decline? 

In closing, the obligation to provide a constructive alternative must 
be met. That alternative is help that starts with the assumption of risk 
and granting of the benefit of the doubt or termination of the relation- 
ship. No risk and no benefit of the doubt means censorship and 
disrespect and not help-on-the-spot. It ends with a troubled person 
experiencing personal benefits as perceived by him which he would 
not experience without the risk and instrumental thinking, feeling 
and/or actions and reactions of a sponsor. 
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The American West: 
A Philosophical Interpretation 


At first sight, it appears incongruous to try to connect the rough and 
tumble of the American West with the polished refinement of philoso- 
phy. One would think that they not only lacked interest in each other 
but, in fact, were antithetical. 

After all, what could there possibly be in common between moun- 
tain men such as John Colter, Jim Bridger, Jedediah Smith, Kit 
Carson, and the learned dons Rene Descartes, Immanuel Kant, Georg 
Hegel, Sigmund Freud and Carl Jung? What did the pioneers who 
traversed the Oregon and Overland Trails have to do with Spinoza, 
Locke and Rousseau? What did the cowboys and the cattlemen know 
about romanticism, pragmatism and transcendentalism? And finally, 
does not even that shrewd observer of the early American scene, 
Alexis de Tocqueville say, *‘I think that in no country in the civilized 
world is less attention paid to philosophy than in the United States’’?' 

But can the case be so grandly dismissed? Is it just possible that one 
can read into the Westward movement—into the spirit of the Amer- 
ican West—some strong and influential philosophical undercurrents? 

There is no question that the facts of history, particularly of the 
18th and 19th centuries, have been exhaustively studied. But have the 
forces of this period been probed with equal assiduousness? Facts are 
certain, but the relationship between facts and forces (especially those 
of an intellectual character) always remain questionable, flirting 
somewhere between coincidence and connection. As with historical 
facts, often it is difficult to see the forest for the trees. A kind of 
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abstraction from the particulars may be needed and Philosophy serves 
this role preeminently. We must never forget that in the final analysis, 
the world is inspired and governed by ideas and it is to Philosophy that 
we especially look for these. 

For many, the West initially represented nothing other than chaos. 
Its internal movements of trappers, goldseekers and homesteaders 
appeared as atomic and discrete. Yet chaos is not disorder, as we once 
misinterpreted it in the Greek myths. Rather it is the nutrient that 
provides the possibility for order and philosophy itself. Chaos needs 
to be organized and unified, and in doing so we satisfy an innermost 
demand of the human condition. This human necessity finds its 
expression in the various disciplines all of which seek to lay their 
peculiar grids on raw experience, thereby refining and interpreting it 
in order to generate meaning. It is in this way that we find our place in 
the cosmos and simultaneously produce the world of culture. Without 
culture, there can be no meaning, only facts. 

We produce culture and meaning then by imposing frameworks, 
models, or grids upon reality, which in turn help us locate ourselves 
therein. Some obvious examples are the imposition of latitude and 
longitude upon the globe and the creation of star constellations. 
Others are the inventions of myth, religion, philosophy, and science. 

The economics of Adam Smith, for example, uses the ‘‘Invisible 
Hand’’ model to create order out of chaos. Here, each entrepreneur, 
seeking his own good, indirectly produces just as surely the good of 
all. 

Yet an economic, political, or sociological interpretation of the 
West is necessarily piecemeal, specialized as these disciplines are. 
We must look to Philosophy, then, which as a “‘‘speciality of the 
general’’ can offer an overview on the West. In both discovering and 
imposing such order, Philosophy points to the Westward movement 
and its spirit as being made of whole cloth. Thus, the thrust of this 
paper is to suggest the role Philosophy plays, in its concretized form, 
in an understanding and appreciation of this thoroughly American 
experience. 

Not that Philosophy was a self-conscious endeavor of the mountain 
men, traders, or pioneers. Most knew not the meaning of the word. 
And yet, like myth, it is invariably the case that living the experience 
precedes reflection upon it. Indeed, when reflection sets in, one can 
be fairly certain that the experience (or the myth) is at its ebb. It is true 
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then that the mountain men, traders, and pioneers were ignorant of 
philosophy, but nonetheless they all partook of a philosophic inten- 
tionality whose ends and purpose remained by them as largely unper- 
ceived. Yet the fact is that they were both carriers and transmitters of 
that intentionality! 


West and East: A Metaphysical Difference 


The Westward movement essentially was a metaphysical and a 
mythical one. As such, it embodied strong philosophical elements 
drawn both from European and American philosophy. People went 
West in order to be; others remained in Eastern cities staying there 
primarily to do! We must make no mistake on this point, for the 
difference is a metaphysical one if ever such existed, and it forever 
separated the Western from the Eastern mind. This existential appeal 
of being was to freedom—freedom of mind, muscle, movement, 
freedom of spirit. It was freedom to be and to be oneself. 

Movies often capture such mythic elements of a period and portray 
them bigger than life for all to see. They are, so to speak, like Plato’s 
virtues in the State. Permit me to cite several such movies throughout 
this paper to make the point. 

In the film Jeremiah Johnson, an old-time mountain man named 
Bearclaw advised Johnson, the young newcomer, about the West. 
‘*Pilgrim, the way that you wander is the way that you choose!”’ 
Certainly Sartre couldn’t have put it better, and the line expresses 
perfectly Bergson’s description of freedom as pure motion.” For the 
mountain man (the American free trapper, that is), being consisted in 
freedom and he exemplified this in his every endeavor. Life was a 
continuous adventure, often Dionysian in spirit, in which responsibil- 
ity was to oneself. He was his project, what he committed himself to. 
His ego trailed behind him. His reality consisted in always confront- 
ing a hostile present, pregnant with forces that could objectivize him 
at any moment. 

In Freudian terms, the East represented despotism, ideology and a 
strong, commanding father image. Even today, dictatorial impera- 
tives rain from on high in the East. Typically, Congress imposed a 
55-mile-per-hour highway speed limit throughout the country. But its 
only experience was traffic in the congested cities that make up the 
megalopolis of the Atlantic coast. There, the law makes sense, but for 
the Westerner with his wide-open spaces, the rationale is not under- 
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stood and the law is honored mostly in the breach. (Interestingly 
enough, its repeal was a plank in the 1980 Republican platform.) 

Other examples abound. Keeping power to itself, most of the 
Federal Government’s top advisors are drawn from the Ivy League 
institutions. Also, in earlier years, the arid West was governed by 
laws on cattle raising, farming, and homesteading which paid no 
attention to the reality of the West. The reason was that Congress used 
richly watered Eastern pastures as a mistaken paradigm. There, one 
acre of land could sustain a cow; in the West, it might take a hundred 
acres to do so. Disputes between East and West still continue today in 
the areas of dumping nuclear waste, missile deployment, weapons 
testing, germ warfare, coal slurry pipelines, etc. 

No wonder the West beckoned as a mother, and countless journals 
of mountain men, missionaries, and pioneers attest to this. They were 
restless under their circumstances and felt rootless, which, together 
with a surplus of energy, as the Protestant theologian Wolfhart 
Pannenberg points out, is at the basis for religious inclinations in 
man. 

The West’s call to freedom was heard and many interpreted it as 
virtual anarchy.* One is reminded here of the remarks of the late 
Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas, who hiked and roamed 
the largeness of the West. His liberal legal views, he said, stemmed 
directly from his experience of freedom found in his Western adven- 
tures. Even John Sutter, at whose mill the California Gold Rush 
began, says, ‘‘My real object was to get away from the influence of 
the Spaniards. . . . I had noticed very well that one’s hat had to be 
taken off before the military guard, the flagstaff and the Church. I 
preferred a country where I could keep my hat on. In other words, I 
wanted to be my own Master.’”* 


West and East: A Mythical Difference 


Now just as there is a metaphysical principle of separation between 
East and West, there also is a fundamental mythic difference between 
the two. For in a quite real sense, the West is the product of a dream. It 
was a land for dreamers (as well as for schemers). And how far apart 
are dreamers and philosophers, especially utopians? We should re- 
call, as Carl Jung points out, that the dream is a living myth as much 
as the myth is a living dream. We should also note that myths and 
dreams have a transforming power, as does the West itself. (Witness 
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the actor John Wayne, who, with all of his fans, believed he was a 
cowboy. And even the Lone Ranger refused to give up his mask when 
his sponsors sought a replacement for him. He claimed that having 
identified with his role made him a virtuous person. He had become 
the persona he played.) Myth and man, then, are not to be separated, 
as though theirs were a bifurcated existence. Rather, they are recip- 
rocally related, a condition in which the man makes the myth and the 
myth makes the man. 

In a recent and reflective article, Lance Morrow points out the 
importance of myth for Americans: 


From the beginning they [Americans] have kept two sets of books; their 
history and their myth. The two have always intertwined, of course, but 
they differ radically in purpose and content. The myth has always been 
the engine of the future, a bright and energetic contraption that owed its 
efficiency to both American know-how and the hand of God. Except in 
its occasional celebrations of heroic legends, myth does not gaze 
backward; it is prospective not retrospective. Being a creature of the 
Enlightenment, it is even inclined to be contemptuous of history.° 


In keeping with the West as mythic and as the product of a dream, it 


was and remains rich in archetypes (not to be confused with 
stereotypes) which appeal to the unconscious elements in man. For 
the psychiatrist Carl Jung, the archetypes are not drawn from the 
experience of the individual, but are common to all. He concludes 
that they must be rooted in the collective unconscious. They are like 
vestigial elements shared and found in the human race, pointing to 
earliest times of man. Some common examples are the earth mother, 
the trickster god, the innocent child, the wise old man and the culture 
hero. 

One such culture hero was the mountain man. Like the grizzly, he 
was a loner, ferocious beyond all measure, unafraid and we might 
add, an opportunistic eater. Washington Irving captures his archetyp- 
al characteristics: 


The American trapper stands by himself, and is peerless for the service 
of the wilderness. Drop him in the midst of a prairie, or in the heart of 
the mountains, and he is never at a loss. He notices every landmark and 
can retrace his route through the most monotonous plains, or the 
perplexed labyrinths of the mountains; no danger nor difficulty can 
appal him, and he scorns to complain under any privation. . . . A trader 
of long experience, and a foreigner by birth [says] ‘I consider one 
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American . . . equal to three Canadians in point of sagacity, aptness at 
resources, self dependence, and fearlessness of spirit. In fact, no one 
can cope with him as a stark tramper of the wilderness.’’® 


As other archetypes, we can list the Indians painted in their primor- 
dial splendour and savagery by a Bodmer or a Catlin, or the Western 
landscape, idyllically portrayed by a Bierstadt. There is also the 
frontier cavalry-man on a rearing horse depicted by a romantic Rem- 
ington. The pioneer mother heading West in a covered wagon is 
another example. (Cf. especially W. H. D. Koerner’s soulful 
**Madonna of the Prairies.’’) Another example is the old-time cow- 
boy, personified in the advertisement of the Marlboro man. As 
archetypes, these all have a moving power as much as does the 
**Mona Lisa.’’ This is one reason why Owen Wister’s The Virginian 
had such an influence on Teddy Roosevelt and Remington. It was 
even praised by Henry James. This also is why Jack Schaeffer’s 
Shane met such popularity and why books by Zane Grey, Karl May 
and Louis L’Amour have sold and continue to sell in the millions all 
over the world. They are mythic and archetypal and appeal to the 
world of man’s unconscious desires, which as unconscious have not 
yet been bridled and regimented by reason. 

Willa Cather, herself an inveterate Westerner, put it well when she 
claimed that the West was dreamed into reality, as we dreamed a 
nation coast to coast, dreamed cities, dreamed a railroad, etc. Dreams 
then can cause reality to happen and accordingly constitute a source of 
reality itself. But dreams, like archetypes, are usually expressed only 
symbolically, hence a need for hermeneutics is ever present. 

Now if we are to try to correlate and interpret the Western experi- 
ence with philosophy, then, we must first understand that the West is 
more than a physical, geographical area. It is not the Appalachians 
that mark its beginnings (as the early colonials thought), nor the 
Mississippi nor the Missouri Rivers, nor even the shining mountains 
behind the mile-high city of Denver. Rather, its line of demarcation is 
rooted in the living mythos residing in the creative imagination of the 
world everywhere. 


Social Darwinism and Interactionism 


The Westward movement itself proved to be an embodiment of 
Social Darwinism and a philosophy of interactionism. Social Darwin- 
ism allowed no chance to become set in old ways. ‘‘Adapt’’ was the 
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byword. Adapt to survive. Such an outlook fit calloused hand in glove 
with interactionism, for this is how one learned to survive. And more 
than to survive, to endure and even to prevail. Interactionism saw 
truth as dynamic, as process, as in the making, as pragmatically in 
what works and does the job. 

In all of America, but especially in the West, the chief interaction 
was an experiential encounter with the ever-shrinking frontier. 
Methodically noting this, the historian Frederick Jackson Turner 
developed what was to prove to be a famous and hotly contested 
thesis.’ The American, he said, was different from an amalgam of his 
European ancestry. His character was not to be explained by con- 
tinental antecedents. For Turner, it was the wilderness confrontation, 
a confrontation moving ever westward, that was the dynamic crucible 
which fixed forever the American character. Put more succinctly, this 
is one more example of the philosophy of interactionism at work, for 
in confronting and changing the frontier, the American in turn was 
changed and formed by it. (This uniqueness of the American charac- 
ter was also attested to by the Harvard philosopher George Santayana. 
He observed, ‘‘To be an American is of itself almost a moral condi- 
tion, an education, and a career.’’)® 


The Tone Set by Jefferson 


The opening of the West begins many times, for as we have seen 
there are many Wests in America. But one important breakthrough 
came with the Lewis and Clark Expedition of 1804—06. It was the 
fulfillment of an aspiration, dream and vision of Thomas Jefferson, 
held many years before the actual consummation of the Louisiana 
Purchase—indeed, even before he was President. He was backed in 
his dream by the American Philosophical Society of which organiza- 
tion he was president from 1797 to 1815. 

Jefferson was many things, not the least of which was a philoso- 
pher. He was an empiricist, a Deist, and he was an organizer always 
looking for a synthesis of diverse elements. To John Adams he wrote, 

I feel, therefore i exist, I feel bodies which are not myself and there are 
other existences then. I call them matter. I feel them changing place. 
This gives me motion . . . On the basis of sensation, of matter and 


motion, we may erect the fabric of all the certainties we can have or 
need.? 


A true believer in democracy and in the autonomy of man, Jeffer- 
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son, a product of the Enlightenment, advises his nephew, **Your own 
reason is the only oracle given you by heaven.’’'? Dispensing such 
ideas, Jefferson set the tone for the American mind and it lost little 
time in being transmitted westward. 


Everyman as the Philosopher 


On the basis of the above and other countless letters by him, no one 
will deny Jefferson was cut from philosophical cloth. However, few 
would claim this was true of the greater part of American citizenry. 
Yet, we might call once again as an expert witness, Alexis de 
Tocqueville. His experienced judgment concluded that while scant 
attention was paid by Americans to the study of philosophy, philoso- 
phy proved to be a widespread practice as living experience. Praxis 
was America’s need and forte, not bourgeois speculation so well 
characterized earlier by John Locke as ‘‘vain and pompous.”’ 

De Tocqueville astutely observes, ‘‘Almost all the inhabitants of 
the United States use their minds in the same manner . . . . They have 
a philosophical method common to the whole people.’’ That method, 
the Frenchman explains, is the Cartesian one, which is practiced 
because here more than anywhere else the social conditions of the 
egalitarian and democratic society promote its possibility. Briefly, 
the method is that ‘‘in the operations of the mind each American 
appeals only to the individual effort of his own understanding.’’ They 
‘*are constantly brought back to their own reason as the most obvious 
and proximate source of truth.’’ (Cf. the Jefferson quote above and 
the Emerson views to follow.) This leads ‘‘to fixing the standard of 
their judgment in themselves alone. As they perceive that they suc- 
ceed in resolving without assistance all the little difficulties which 
their personal life presents, they readily conclude that everything in 
the world may be explained: nothing in it transcends the limit of the 
understanding.’’'' In a word, de Tocqueville observed the trait of 
self-reliance, without which the clarion call of the unforgiving West 
would not have been heeded. 

The theme of self-reliance was taken up by many but never so 
enthusiastically as by the transcendentalist Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
He proclaims, *‘And truly it demands something godlike in him who 
has cast off the common motives of humanity and has ventured to 
trust in himself for a taskmaster.’’'? 
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The Backing of John Locke 


Self-reliant pioneers, of course, went West to remove the land from 
its Lockean state of nature. Like the mountain man, whose motto, 
taken from the Hudson Bay Company, was ‘‘Pro Pella Cutem’’—to 
risk a skin for a skin—they were willing to forfeit all. They were 
willing because they fully accepted Locke’s dictum that the land and 
its fruits belong to him who mixes his labor with it.'* Locke himself 
saw this principle as one which would further the cause of civiliza- 
tion. However, what was never realized by Locke, nor the pioneers, 
was the philosophical distinction between land viewed as dirt, valu- 
able only for its utilitarian features (the white man’s view) and land 
viewed as earth, one’s mother and sustainer of life (the red man’s 
view).'* Locke’s philosophy never questioned his questionable pre- 
supposition that land could be owned. Neither did the pioneers. 
Herein lay two conflicting philosophies, that of the Indian and that of 
the white man, and they were to account in part for the Indian wars of 
the 1860’s and 1870’s. Locke’s property principles also failed to 
cover the open lands grazing problem of the rancher versus the 
farmer. Hence a second conflict arose between the cattleman and the 
**sodbuster.”’ 


Transcendentalism and Kantian Attitudes 


As the saying has it, ‘*There is no law west of the Cimarron and no 
God west of the Pecos.’’ The pioneer also soon learned that ‘*God 
didn’t make men equal; Samuel Colt did.’’ Such being the case, 
changes in a traditional God and a traditional law concept had to take 
place. 

The influence of Transcendentalism on the former and of Kant on 
the latter is unmistakable. Whether the pioneer knew of Thoreau or 
Emerson, he combined his Protestantism with the view of God as 
‘‘oversoul,’’ everywhere, in all things, a part of cosmic unity. 

For the Westerner, religion, law, morality and ethics amounted to 
about the same thing, and the West was well on its way to creating 
Kant’s ‘‘Invisible Church.’’ By this, Kant meant an ideal of an ethical 
commonwealth whose members were united by duty and whose 
religion (if the term may be used) came out of ethics, rather than the 
reverse. What religion added to ethics was only accidental for Kant 
and included mostly magic and ritual, perhaps helpful and inspiring 
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but not necessary for the ethically autonomous man. It was an ethic 
which, like Spinoza’s (in this respect), demanded freedom—of reli- 
gion, of politics, of the press. This ethic or ‘‘religious attitude’’ was 
not one seeking to curry favor with the Almighty. In a way, this was 
beneath man’s new found dignity. All man asked was the opportunity 
to make it on his own. 


A Kingdom of Ends 


Law, whether of the miner’s courts or of the rules governing a 
mayor’s election, had to have a philosophical base in the West, as 
well as elsewhere. To restore order out of chaos, the law of self- 
government took over, as befitting a democracy. Its basis also was 
Kantian. 

Both Kant and the West accepted as a given the dignity of man— 
and woman. (Suffragism was strong in the West, setting an example 
for the East in this respect. The Granger movement and the hard 
necessities of women doing ‘‘men’s work’’ impelled it. In fact the 
first state in the U.S. to have a woman governor was a Western state. 
Also, the first woman to serve in the U.S. House of Representatives 
was from a Western state.) 

Both Kant and the West accepted that all humans belong to the 
kingdom of ends and therefore are never to be used purely as a means. 
As persons, the moral autonomy of each was respected and became a 
base for self-government. In such a setting, law does not spring from 
above as from an external authority, something repugnant to Spinoza, 
Kant, and Rousseau. Rather it stems from an internal principle, 
namely, the self in freedom. Only this is fully in keeping with man’s 
dignity. Now it is the individual who generates the law. No longer a 
mere subject of the law, he is also the legislator of the law to which he 
accordingly freely binds himself. He is at the center of and fully in 
control of his own world in which duty has become the ground for all 
true morality. 

The Westerner then sought to ‘‘make it on his own,’’ in keeping 
with the spirit of self-reliance. Here again Kant can be favored. For 
Kant, to truly know a thing, we must ‘‘change’’ it, that is, we must 
filter it through the structures of our given nature. It is like seeing a 
finished product, but never being permitted to confront the raw 
material that went into its makeup. This because of our makeup— 
‘*forms of sensibility’’ and ‘‘categories of understanding’’ are the 
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technical jargon. We know a thing only after we have ‘‘changed’”’ it, 
somewhat like Locke’s doctrine on property (that is, we own it only 
because we are able to alter it and make it fructify). We can only know 
what we make and we make something through work. In coming to 
know the land and the West, the pioneer had to change the land. In 
building from scratch a new culture, the Westerner joined Kant and 
the Protestant work ethic. Praxis once again!!° 

The Westerner’s continuing quest for liberty and autonomy, i.e., 
individualism, also took place with its horizon being the Utilitarian- 
ism of both the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. John Stuart 
Mills’ Essay on Liberty gives strong impetus and justifications for the 
Westward movement. (It is interesting to learn that he was even one 
of the founders of the first woman suffrage society.) 

Utilitarianism addresses itself to the issue of what constitutes 
happiness for man and how best it might be achieved. In investigating 
this, it does not predicate an essential nature to man, but asks what 
each individual’s subjective preferences are, each person being best 
qualified to know himself and his own desires. Whether this be 
interpreted as pleasure (Bentham) or happiness (Mills) is immaterial, 


as long as its quest does not produce injury to another. Similar to 
Adam Smith’s economics, the greatest good of the greatest number 
will be won by allowing the individual to make his own choices and 
go his own way. This is not unlike a current view of enlightened 
self-interest. 


The Rise of Spirit 


It was stated earlier that those participating in the Westward move- 
ment and its spirit, partook of an intentionality and furthered its cause 
without necessarily being aware of it. If we put this picture under the 
blinding light of Hegelianism, we can discover the rise of Geist or 
Spirit emerging from the Westward dialectical struggle. 

Hegel’s philosophy is an attempt to synthesize both matter and 
mind into a coherent self-supporting whole. Each needs the other. 
The ideas of mind, to be concrete, must find their embodiment in 
matter, much as engineering mathematics (ideas) find their concre- 
tion in the construction of a bridge or skyscraper (matter). Through 
this process, matter becomes meaningful, impregnated as it were by 
the idea. To give other examples, the artist’s imagination finds 
concretion in the painting, as does the composer’ genius in the sheet 
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music. The idea as universal, can be applied variously. Matter as 
individual and concrete is already ready to receive direction and so 
help constitute reality as intelligible movement toward a goal. We can 
observe this perfectly in the Westward movement. 

Although it is generally seen in a backward glance (the owl of 
Minerva taking off only at dusk), the reality of the workings of Geist 
were never more evident than in the West. It started, of course, with 
the ‘‘Spirit of °76.’’ However, as the Eastern U.S. grew older and 
more staid, the West seemed to many as an unshaven youth full of 
promise to those who had the vigor to test it. They gravitated to it and 
soon the Oregon Trail over South Pass bore abundant witness to this 
migration. This begins the rise of Geist which in the middle of the 
nineteenth century was descriptively coined as ‘‘The Spirit of Man- 
ifest Destiny.’’ In part the movement was philosophical; in part it was 
religious. Whatever dialectical and evolutionary elements were found 
in the West, they were speeded up by this messianism. In a way, it 
was a second manifestation of the white man’s emergence in Amer- 
ica. This emergence, which was dialectical in nature, is summed up 
by the historian Turner. The West’s short pageant (which he sees to be 
a mirror and telescoped history of civilization itself) shows an inevit- 
able succession and frequent displacement of savage, trader, path- 
finder, rancher, farmer and industrialist. We see its animal trails 
become Indian trails, which in turn became trapper trails, migration 
trails, roads, railroads and superhighways. Unwittingly each ad- 
vance, Hegelian-like, inevitably served to promote a new way of life 
that destroyed the old, while yet incorporating the latter into itself. 

Evolution, freedom, process, development—all sum up the char- 
acteristics of the Great American West. The partial vitalization of 
these came from the catalytic of Philosophy. Here, indeed, was the 
case of Philosophy not simply understanding history, but changing it. 
And for the better! 


Epilogue 


The West today still remains a living symbol of freedom, spirit and 
opportunity, in whose spaciousness one can expand one’s sense both 
of being and well-being. It continues to be a place for regeneration, 
for re-creation and it is a place where the utopian element in man, 
given a small grubstake, can start life anew. 

The largesse of its overpowering vistas render difficult the reten- 
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tion of any smallness of soul. There, Monument Valley looks like 
Monument Valley. And there, the Grand Canyon (which the Indians 
call the ‘‘Upside Down Mountain’’) is both The and Grand. The 
West’s big shining mountains that make up the spine of the nation 
(and metaphorically of its people) inspire the deepest of human 
feelings, especially those of humility, awe, and majesty. Its Big Sky 
is bigger than life, and all life that would continue knows this truth 
and respects it. So does Philosophy in its interpretation of the Amer- 
ican West! 


Notes 


' Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Vol. II, ed. by Phillips Bradley, Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1960, p. 3. 

? Although this quote is taken from a movie script which pays scant attention to the historical 
‘Liver Eating’’ Johnson, the passage is faithful to the mountain man’s élan. 

It might be added that the aspiration of the American trapper was always to be a ‘‘free’’ 
trapper, selling his skins to the highest bidder. This was in contradistinction to the ‘‘skin’’ 
trapper who had to sell to his company, and to other trappers who were little more than 
indentured servants. Cf. especially the Hudson Bay Company and the Scots and French it 
brought from Europe on this latter basis. 

3 Cf. the fascinating analysis of how civilization comes West in Fred Schroeder’s ‘‘The 
Development of the Super Ego on the American Frontier,’’ in Soundings, Vol. LVII, No. 2, 
(Summer 1974), pp. 189-205. Schroeder interprets Bret Harte’s The Luck of Roaring Camp 
through Freudian eyes. Some profligate miners take in a prostitute who bears someone’s baby 
and then dies. No one claims the child (all could be responsible) which now belongs to the camp 
collectively. The change that comes to the camp now produces acculturation and civilization. 

* Quoted by Richard Dillion in his ‘‘Captain John Augustus Sutter,’’ The American West, 
Vol. XVII, No. 3 (May-June, 1980), p. 55. 

5 Lance Morrow, ‘‘Rediscovering America,’’ Time, Vol. 116, No. 1 (July 7, 1980), p. 23. 

© Washington Irving, The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, ed. and intro. by Edgeley W. 
Todd, Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1961, p. 19. 

(Few realize that this author of Sleepy Hollow is a primary source on the mountain man fur 
trade movement in the West. The fact is that he was a personal friend of John Jacob Astor and 
had privileged access to Astor’s business papers. Irving’s Astoria is a classic and authentic 
statement of this.) 

7 This remarkable raper is entitled ‘“The Significance of the Frontier in American History.’’ 
It was an address given to the American Historical Association and published in its Annual 
Report for 1893, pp. 199-227. It has been reprinted in well over a hundred books. 

® George Santayana, Character and Opinion in the United States, W. W. Norton and 
Company, New York, 1967, p. 168. 

° Quoted from Jefferson’s letter by Robert C. Whittemore, in Makers of the American Mind, 
William Morrow & Company, New York, 1964, p. 139. 

'© Ibid., p. 144. The context in this advice is in the area of how to determine the truth of 
morality and religion, but the adage applies to all areas of endeavors for Jefferson. 

'! Democracy in America, pp. 3-4, passim. 

'2 Ralph Waldo Emerson, ‘‘Self Reliance,’’ in Essays, Garden City, New York, c. 1941. 

'3 “©Vet every man has a property in his own person. . . . The labor of his body and the work 
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of his hands, we may say are properly his. Whatsoever then he removes out of the state that 
nature hath provided, and left it in, he hath mixed his labor with, and joined to it something that 
is his own, and thereby makes it his property.’’ John Locke, Two Treatises of Government, Il, 
ch. 5, #27. Taken from Descartes to Locke, ed. by T. V. Smith and Marjorie Grene, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, p. 465. 

It is interesting that Locke had a connection with America in that he helped draft in 1669, a 
constitution for the colony of Carolina. His own notions on tolerance permeate the draft. 

'4 This is why the Indian generally was opposed to metal plows for farming. These scarred 
his ‘‘mother’s’’ breast. For the same reason, he removed the iron horseshoes from stolen white 
man’s horses. 

'S In some ways this is a capsule summary of part of a classic study of work. Cf. Adriano 
Tilgher’s Homo Faber, tr. Dorothy Fisher, Harcourt Brace and World, Inc., c. 1930. 
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Norman, Oklahoma 73019 Norman, Oklahoma 73019 


They are named for the geography of the regions in which they are 
located—the Great River Writing Project, the Sun Belt Writing 
Project, the Prairie Writing Project. Or they take the names of 
states—the Oregon Writing Project, the Hawaii Writing Project, the 
North Carolina Writing Project. They vary in age. The parent Bay 
Area Writing Project is seven years old; the Pennsylvania Project 
began last summer. They differ in scope. Fourteen Projects provide 
workshops for California; the Oklahoma Writing Project serves the 
entire state. 

Within the diversity of the eighty Projects now in existence, they 
share the common goal of improving the teaching of written composi- 
tion for students in grades K through 13. They share also a common 
model, developed in 1974 by the Bay Area Writing Project (BAWP), 
at the University of California, Berkeley: a Summer Institute attended 
by outstanding teachers of composition, selected from grades K 
through 13, and a subsequent inservice program which those teachers 
conduct in local school districts. Both the Institute and inservice 
program are based on three primary assumptions: (1) The best teacher 
of teachers is another teacher; (2) teachers of composition should 
themselves write; and (3) a substantial body of knowledge about 
composition exists, which can assist teachers in improving the writ- 
ing skills of students. 

By 1978, the strength inherent in the design and its premises had 
generated, with assistance from the National Endowment for the 
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Humanities (NEH), a National Writing Project (NWP) of 41 sites. By 
1981, 78 sites were in operation in 38 states. Beyond the boundaries 
of the United States there are the Manitoba Writing Project and the 
North Atlantic Region Writing Project. 

How and why one local program, begun in the nine-county Bay 
Area of California, has expanded so far afield is instructive from at 
least two professional viewpoints. Such a growth chiefly concerns 
those educators interested in the improved teaching of writing skills. 
But it also concerns those who seek an effective plan for staff 
development. The NWP’s rapid spread, together with the develop- 
ment of Teacher Centers in England and the United States, provides 
new evidence of the increasingly active role teachers play in directing 
their own professional progress. These multiplying Projects have also 
accounted for evaluations which propose to assess either writing 
skills or the effectiveness of the BAWP teacher education model 
itself, or both. 

The climate for the BAWP model was provided by the widely 
perceived or at least publicized demand for an improvement in the 
writing skills of children and young people. ‘“‘Why Johnny Can’t 
Write,’’ a cover story in Newsweek, and similar articles in Time, 
American Education, the Phi Delta Kappan, Learning Magazine, 
and major metropolitan newspapers, such as the New York Times and 
the Los Angeles Times, informed the general and professional public 
that all was not well. Television programs on CBS, ABC, and PBS 
echoed the warning. 

Despite this concern, recurring with ‘‘back to basics’’ movements, 
whether in the late fifties and early sixties or the present, the problem 
was not immediately addressed in conventional ways. Most colleges 
and universities preparing prospective:teachers of English continued 
to emphasize skills in the teaching of literature, with surprisingly little 
instruction in the process of composition. And many teachers of 
composition in the public schools, whether elementary or secondary, 
continued to assign written work without teaching students how to 
write because they themselves had not been taught. As the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) reported in its recent 
survey of writing skills, 1978-79, students in the 13- and 17-year-old 
age group did not report receiving much direct instruction in writing 
or even being required to do much writing.' 

An Institute, however, can be planned to meet an immediate need. 
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Specifically, at the University of California, Berkeley, this was the 
need for remedial instruction in composition for more than half of the 
entering freshmen. From the meetings and discussions of a concerned 
group of public school and University instructors—among them 
James Gray, a faculty member of the University of California, Berke- 
ley, and Miles Myers, a teacher in the Oakland Public Schools—the 
BAWP design emerged. The process of improvement was to begin in 
the public schools of the Bay Area and continue in the University, 
bridging the gap between them in a common endeavor. To effect this 
improvement, the Summer Institutes and inservice programs which 
now characterize the BAWP model were planned. 

Because inservice programs would be conducted by the teachers 
who had participated in the Summer Institute, the design avoided the 
difficulties inherent in the English Institutes created in the 1960’s by 
the National Defense Education Act (NDEA). As a colloquium in- 
structor in two of these Institutes in 1965 and 1966, Gray recognized 
that a part of their failure to improve instruction in English, an 
admittedly broad goal, was the lack of a framework through which 
individual teachers could instruct other teachers in the knowledge and 
teaching skills they had gained. In the BAWP design, the teachers 
themselves provide the dissemination, as consultants in the all- 
important inservice programs. BAWP’s success as a staff develop- 
ment pattern results largely from this structure for the sharing of 
ideas. 

In 1976, with the initial achievements of BAWP as a University of 
California—funded endeavor, James Gray, the Director, and Miles 
Myers, Co-Director, requested three-year funding from NEH. The 
Endowment not only accepted this proposal but also invited BAWP to 
submit an amendment to support replications of their model at univer- 
sity campuses across the nation. Applications for similar Projects 
were to be made to BAWP directors, with up to a maximum of 
$15,000 in NEH funds initially available to each successful applicant. 
Matching grants had to be secured from private foundations. Evi- 
dence of cooperation from local school districts, state departments of 
education, teachers’ organizations, and other concerned groups lent 
support to the application. Such cooperation has distinguished 
BAWP from many other inservice and staff development models and 
has been one source of its strength. 

A Project beginning in Montana, New York, or Louisiana follows 
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certain guidelines of the BAWP design. Directors concerned with the 
teaching of composition plan the state or area Project, apply for 
funding, and guide the subsequent progress. 

Through a selection process worked out by each Project staff, 15 to 
30 talented teachers of composition from grades K through 13 be- 
come Teacher/Participants and Summer Fellows of the supporting 
institution of higher education, from which they receive graduate 
credit. To assist in their tuition and other expenses, Teacher/Partici- 
pants receive a stipend, which can vary in amount and source from 
Project to Project. At the end of the Summer Institute, they become 
Teacher/Consultants for inservice programs. 

To translate these general guidelines into terms of the Oklahoma 
Writing Project, how does an elementary teacher from Tulsa, or a 
university instructor from Southwestern Oklahoma State University, 
or a high school teacher from Oologah turn into a Teacher/Consul- 
tant? 

The process begins with the opening day of the Summer Institute, 
located in the Oklahoma Center for Continuing Education at the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. The Summer Fellows enroll for 
college credit in either English or education. The Institute meets for 
five weeks in June and July, Monday through Thursday, from 9:00 
A.M. until 3:30 P.M. During these weeks, Teacher/Participants 
demonstrate their best teaching methods, write in small-group work- 
shops, study current research and theory, and hear guest speakers. 

The Summer Institute itself exemplifies the three basic assump- 
tions of the Project network, the first and most important of which 
predicates that the best teacher of teachers is another teacher. During 
the four-day week, morning sessions will consist primarily of one or 
two presentations. Teacher/Participants demonstrate their most effec- 
tive methods of teaching composition. They use samples of actual 
student writing, and they include brief writing assignments which 
Institute teachers complete and share. 

For example, Terry, a high school Teacher/Participant, explains 
Francis Christensen’s cumulative sentence, comparing it with Wil- 
liam Strong’s and Frank O’ Hare’s sentence-combining techniques, as 
a way of improving the writing style of high school students.” 
Teacher/Participants combine sentences which Terry gives them. 
Perhaps they expand the basic sentence ‘‘The moon rose,’’ producing 
ideas as they add modifiers. They discover for themselves the practi- 
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cal uses of Christensen’s generative rhetoric of the sentence. 

As they share their writing, either with all Institute members or in 
small groups, Terry stresses the importance of providing an audience 
for composition, a concept which will be emphasized throughout the 
Institute. Sharing written work in small groups actively involves 
Teacher/Participants in a practical method which they can use later 
for inservice programs. 

In turn, Teacher/Participants suggest to Terry adaptations of the 
cumulative sentence lesson to other grade levels and subject areas. As 
a result, he now has additional ideas for his eventual inservice 
presentation, and Institute Teacher/Participants have worked with 
methods and theories new to many of them. 

Other Teacher/Participants follow Terry, explaining the methods 
they have found successful: ‘‘A Sense of Audience,’’ ‘‘From Plan 
Page to Writing,’’ ‘‘Learning Centers and Writing,’’ ‘‘Teaching the 
Reluctant Poet to Poet,’’ ‘‘Evaluation,’’ ‘‘Organization for Exposi- 
tory Writing,’’ and ‘‘Freewriting with a Purpose.’’ Each demonstra- 
tion adds an example of teachers instructing other teachers, polishing 
and adding to their prospective inservice presentations as they do so. 

Teachers not only teach, they also write—the Project’s second 
premise. They write in the corridors of the Center; they write in their 
rooms at night; they bring their work to the small-group writing 
workshop made up of three or four other Teacher/Consultants. Here, 
at least two afternoons a week, they read and comment on what they 
have written. They choose their own topics—everything from camp- 
ing out for a summer during the Great Depression, to herding turkeys, 
to describing the effects of stress on a school faculty—and they write 
in various modes of discourse. They ask for and get suggestions for 
improving their work. Responses from the writing workshop group 
will guide the authors in revising their pieces and presenting them 
again. Or they spend time in writing required position papers on the 
teaching of composition. And they write several times daily in re- 
sponse to the presentations of teaching methods. 

At the end of the Institute, Teacher/Participants select their best 
work to include in the anthology produced by the State Department of 
Education. Later, some will publish articles in the Jnstructor, in 
Learning Magazine, in the English Journal, and in Oklahoma publi- 
cations, such as the Oklahoma Educator and The Oklahomans. In any 
case, all of them experience the difficulties and the successes of 
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writing as their students experience them. Teachers are now better 
able to show those students how to write, instead of merely telling 
them to write; they can assist before and during the composing 
process and in the final step of revision and editing. 

The Oklahoma Institute also bases its activities on a third premise: 
Teachers can benefit from an increased knowledge about composi- 
tion, growing out of recent research and theory. The library of the 
Oklahoma Writing Project includes the work of James Britton, James 
Moffett, Donald Murray, Mina Shaughnessy, Edward P. J. Corbett, 
Peter Elbow, Ken Macrorie, Kenneth Pike, and Francis Christensen, 
to name a few of those whose concepts of rhetoric have influenced 
Oklahoma teachers.’ Participants discuss these ideas, including them 
in their presentations whenever possible. 

Guest speakers with national reputations increase this background. 
Kenneth Pike discusses variations in the structure of exposition from 
culture to culture; Nancy Sommers explains the theory and place of 
revision in the writing process; James Sledd takes up linguistic 
change; Marilyn Harris adds a commentary on writing fiction. These 
approaches to the uses of written language by authorities in their 
respective fields give teachers added depth in both theory and practice 
as they plan their inservice work. 

Using the Oklahoma Writing Project as an example, it is obvious 
that Summer Institutes are not based on a single theory of composition 
or any one solution to the problem of teaching writing. 

However, the Oklahoma Project does, in fact, emphasize new 
theories of invention, or the discovery and development of topics, so 
important to teachers of composition. Institute teachers learn to use 
prewriting strategies, from brainstorming to freewriting to journal 
keeping, as effective methods of providing students with material to 
write about. 

They accept James Moffett’s developmental theory of discourse, 
moving from concrete to abstract. They accept James Britton’s ex- 
pressive, or personal, mode of writing as the basis for the poetic mode 
and for the transactional, or more traditional, mode which includes 
essay and narrative forms. They understand the difference between 
the rough draft, or writer-based prose, and the finished version, or 
reader-based prose.* They also are convinced of the importance of 
writing across the curriculum, as advocated by the Schools Council 
Writing across the Curriculum Project in England.° And they find 
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Mary K. Healy’s emphasis on the progression from fluency to form to 
correctness gives perspective to the place of correctness ia the writing 
process. 

At the end of five weeks of study, all the presentations have been 
given; all the writing has been completed; theories of rhetoric have 
been discussed. Teacher/Participants are now ready for the second 
phase of the Project and their new roles as Teacher/Consultants. 
Administrators of school districts which Teacher/Participants repre- 
sent are invited to a morning session and a luncheon at which the work 
of the Institute is explained and demonstrated and the possibilities for 
inservice explored. 

Enthusiastic Teacher/Consultants create interest in and help to 
organize staff development programs. Some serve as Coordinators, 
organizing workships in their districts. Coordinators and school dis- 
trict representatives select, with the advice of the Directors, the 
schedule and presentations which best meet the expressed needs of 
inservice teachers. A popular time format is the five-week or ten- 
week period, with a three-hour weekly meeting after school hours. 
The Coordinator attends all sessions, providing continuity. A differ- 
ent Teacher/Consultant gives the presentation at each meeting. If, in 
addition to teachers of English, the workshop involves instructors of 
social studies, science, mathematics, or home economics, presenta- 
tions useful to a diverse group are selected, such as ‘“The Outdoors 
and Writing,’’ ‘‘Writing across the Curriculum,’’ and ‘‘Uses of 
Journal Writing.’’ Elementary teachers benefit from topics such as 
‘*Creative Writing for Elementary Students’’ and ‘‘Learning Centers 
and Writing for Elementary Students.’’ A catalog of topics describes 
all available presentations and assists Coordinators and local school 
districts in choosing appropriate programs. 

An inservice workship succeeds, not only because it serves an 
immediate need to improve the teaching of composition, but because 
Teacher/Consultants are capable, enthusiastic, and energetic. Hold- 
ing sessions in local districts is an undoubted advantage to the partici- 
pating teachers. But in order to do this, Teacher/Consultants in 
Oklahoma must travel considerable distances. Some of the program’s 
credibility comes from Teacher/Consultants who leave their own 
classrooms to drive as much as 215 miles to the inservice site— 
arriving, as Project literature so often describes them, with chalk dust 
on their clothes and ditto stains on their fingers—give their presenta- 
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tions, return home, and teach their classes again the next day. The 
modest stipend which most of them receive can be in no sense a 
payment for the effort they expend. 

Though most inservice programs in Oklahoma are offered after the 
close of the school day in the ten-week framework, some districts 
prefer a one-week session in June, immediately after school ends. 
Others plan preschool meetings for several days in August. In each 
case, the Project tailors inservice to the needs of the school. Often, the 
local district offers additional incentives for workshop participation. 
Some districts give units of credit toward salary increments. Optional 
course credit in English or education from the University of Oklaho- 
ma can be earned, if desired. 

Three OWP Summer Institutes in 1978, 1979, and 1980 have 
provided the Project with 59 Teacher/Consultants; the fourth Institute 
in the summer of 1981 will add more. 

Beginning with the first staff development program in 1979, a total 
of 28 inservice workshops have been held, attended by approximately 
650 teachers. Teacher/Consultants have also carried Project ideas 
into meetings of the National Council of Teachers of English, the 
Oklahoma Education Association, and the Oklahoma Council of 
Teachers of English, as well as into regional and district teachers’ 
meetings. 

Acknowledging the values that teachers gain from Summer Insti- 
tutes and inservice programs, NWP affiliates are aware that the 
primary goals center around improvement in student writing skills. 
Despite the proliferation of Writing Projects and the numbers of 
teachers who attend inservice workshops, has student writing im- 
proved? Do Johnny and Suzy write more? Is the writing of better 
quality? Can they write clearer and more meaningful letters and 
essays? In one way or another, the writing projects have faced these 
questions and accumulated data relating to them. 

One approach to questions like these is the holistic scoring of 
writing. BAWP has encouraged the use of this technique in assess- 
ment programs, and the system is in wide use throughout the country 
to judge the overall quality of writing. Papers are ranked, not graded. 
Students write on a specified topic, usually for 20 minutes. They are 
asked to write as well as they can, but they know that the writing is not 
part of their classroom work. The lack of prewriting time, the un- 
known audience, and the impromptu nature of the writing contribute 
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to the stressful test situation, but a trained reader can rank the papers 
with considerable reliability and consistency. Papers are coded so that 
no reader can distinguish between pre- and post-writing samples. 
Each paper is reviewed by at least two readers. The essays are read 
quickly for overall quality and graded by a value, such as | to 4. The 
values are totaled so that scores of 2 to 8 are possible. (A third reader 
is used when two scores are separated by more than one point.) 

Large-scale assessment of student writing skills is becoming an 
important NWP activity. Indeed, BAWP has urged evaluation studies 
so that Projects can receive a clearer picture of their impact on student 
writing. Such evaluations have immediate and long-term benefits to 
districts and schools which conduct them. Schools can determine 
what students have and have not learned, and teachers can recom- 
mend changes in curriculum. An added benefit accrues when teachers 
are trained to use holistic procedures. They gain a new perspective 
about the characteristics that distinguish good writing from bad. 

A broad evaluation of BAWP itself began in 1976, financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation. In undertaking this study, Michael Scriven, 
Director, Evaluation Institute, University of San Francisco, and his 
team of investigators, worked with the BAWP staff and with school 
teachers to examine the wide concerns of the Project. Twenty-four 
technical reports were issued by the evaluation team after a three-year 
review. They reflected a variety of techniques and instruments, 
including teacher interviews, follow-up studies, visits to field sites, 
questionnaires, and holistic scoring of student writing. 

In an overview of this study, Scriven stated that BAWP, like any 
model emphasizing the teacher training approach rather than produc- 
tion of materials or television programs, had to overcome certain 
obstacles. ‘‘First, the teachers must be involved enough to attend 
training sessions; second, they must retain enthusiasm for what they 
learn there long enough for it to have some chance of affecting their 
students; third, the teachers must be changed in such a way that their 
influence on the students will be beneficial; and fourth, they must in 
fact change the students.’”’ 

The evaluation reports indicated that ‘‘BAWP succeeded superla- 
tively in conquering the first three obstacles.’’® 

As to the fourth obstacle, the Scriven team’s assessment of 
BAWP’s effect on student writing could find no consistent pattern of 
superior performance by any group. They explained that ‘‘a number 
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of peculiar and unforeseeable features of the training program and 
circumstances as well as obvious difficulties combined to make a 
satisfactory test impossible.’’? For example, students who furnished 
the pre-samples were not necessarily the ones who wrote the post- 
papers. They also encountered problems in matching experimental 
and control groups. They added that the lack of significant data ‘‘may 
be due to the already superior quality of the Invitational (and Com- 
parison) teachers, which would leave little room for improvement. 
... And, of course, such a test is simply a test of impromptu writing, 
not of prewriting on which BAWP places considerable emphasis.’’'° 

In considering the full scope of the study, Scriven stated, ‘‘It 
(BAWP) appears to be the best large-scale effort to improve composi- 
tion now in operation in this country, and certainly is the best on 
which substantial data are available.’’!' 

Like BAWP, the Oklahoma Writing Project has had no difficulty 
overcoming the first three obstacles inherent in a teacher-training 
approach: attending, retaining enthusiasm, and exerting beneficial 
influence on students. Although most workshops are held after school 
hours, the teachers have attended voluntarily, and absences are 
minimal. They have indicated their enthusiasm by their lively partici- 
pation in the activities and in their written evaluations. ‘‘Exercises I 
could take back to my classes and actually use.’’ “‘I feel more 
confident about my ability to teach writing.’’ ‘‘Helping my students 
and helping myself made for double the pleasure.’’ ‘Teachers 
teaching teachers! Most practical.’’ Several school districts have 
requested workshops two and three times; some teachers have re- 
peated inservice training. And students are writing more in the class- 
rooms. As partial fulfillment of OU credit requirements, teachers 
adapt for their own classes five writing techniques presented in 
inservice workshops. They submit to OWP five samples of student 
writing for each of the strategies, and they evaluate the writing lesson. 
With these materials OWP can determine the beneficial effects on 
students and also offer feedback to the Teacher/Consultants who 
make the presentations. 

The Title IV-C Project in Purcell, Oklahoma, which replicates the 
OU/OWP, has undertaken an evaluation of actual change in student 
writing, the fourth obstacle. Carolyn Burkhead, Director, used ques- 
tionnaires to determine changes in attitude by both students and 
teachers, and the results were positive. In addition, the Project is 
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assessing student writing by holistic scoring of pre- and post-samples. 

When the Project completes its third and final year in 1981, all the 

data will be analyzed and a final report issued. Whether this analysis 

parallels the Scriven evaluation of BAWP remains to be seen. 

Some Projects have shown significant improvement in student 
writing as a result of inservice training. The New Jersey Writing 
Project, directed by Janet Emig, used teacher and student writing 
attitude surveys, classroom observations, and holistic scoring of 
writing samples, in a one-year study (1977-78) conducted with the 
cooperation of the Educational Testing Service. Because the findings 
were favorable, NJWP was validated and funded by the U.S. Office 
of Education for dissemination throughout the nation. '? In a two-year 
study (1978-80), the Colorado Writing Project, directed by Miles 
Olson and Philip DiStefano, worked with teachers and students in two 
Denver junior high schools.'* Their data indicated that student writ- 
ing improved after the teachers had participated in the CWP program. 
From results like these and the information released by other Projects 
and school districts, some positive answers to the questions about 
student writing are indicated. 

The favorable evaluations seem to indicate that the BAWP model 
works. As both NWP and its autonomous member Projects gain 
increasing confidence, new programs have been initiated. Here is a 
sampling: 

1. Videotaping Teacher/Consultants in their own classrooms 
‘‘Writing Teachers’ Television’’ is a series of ten videotapes 
which show classroom situations and teaching strategies. Featur- 
ing the work of NWP Teacher/Consultants, the tapes are designed 
to be used in Summer Institutes and inservice programs. The first 
to be released showed students in Marian Mohr’s 12th grade class 
in Fairfax, Virginia, as they produced ‘‘Snake Hill to Spring 
Bank,’’ a written record of the folklore of their region. Fred 
Grossberg, George Mason University, is the principal investi- 
gator. 

. *‘Best Practices’’ bookiets 
Because books about the teaching of writing might be used as a 
substitute for face-to-face teachers teaching teachers, BAWP de- 
layed the publication of such materials. This led an observer of 
BAWP to remark, ‘‘For a writing project, you certainly don’t 
seem to have published much in writing about how to teach 
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writing.’” However, the need for publications has been growing. 
Moreover, Teacher/Consultants have gained valuable experience 
in inservice teaching and are better able to translate presentations 
into the written mode. The result has been a number of BAWP 
booklets, some written by Teacher/Consultants. *‘Writing Class: 
Teacher and Students Writing Together’’ by Dick Friss and ‘‘Us- 
ing Student Response Groups in the Classroom’’ by Mary K. 
Healy are two in the series, now available from BAWP. 

. Classroom research 
In addition to wide-scale assessments of student writing, NWP 
encourages sites to study what is happening in the classroom. One 
such small-scale research effort is underway in the Pennsylvania 
Writing Project, Robert K. Weiss, Director. '* Following the first 
Summer Institute in 1980, four PWP Fellows began to collect 
information in four areas: 6th grade science; Sth grade reading, 
social studies, health, and mathematics; 11th grade American 
Studies; and 6th grade writing anc reading comprehension. This 
study and others are satisfying the need to know how writing is 
taught across the curriculum in the schools, although research in 
written composition is still in its infancy. 

. International program 
In 1981, 25 American Teacher/Consultants will join 25 British 
teachers in London for three weeks in the ‘‘Language and Learn- 
ing in the Humanities’’ program. In 1982, the Institute will con- 
tinue at George Mason University, Fairfax, Virginia, for a second 
group of 50 American and British teachers. Don Gallehr, Direc- 
tor, Northern Virginia Writing Project; Robert Parker, Associate 
Professor of Education, Rutgers University; and Bryan Newton, 
Senior Administrator for English, Havering, (London) will direct 
the program. 


Such a sampling may indicate a scattering of energy, perhaps even 
concerns which are tangent to the overall goals. However, the new 
directions radiate from and are held to a common purpose by the 
center, the BAWP/NWP. At the center of the loosely structured 
BAWP/NWP network of 80 affiliates are the Coordinator, James 
Gray; the Administrative Director of BAWP, Miles Myers; and an 
NWP Advisory Committee of five members drawn from the ranks of 
Writing Project Directors. The network is given continuity by yearly 
meetings of Project Directors and by the NWP Network Newsletter, 
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begun in 1978, which keeps Directors in touch with recent trends, 
publications, and events relating to the teaching of composition. 

Supporting this central system of NWP and its many member sites 
is a wide financial base. Two NEH grants, each for a period of three 
years, have been crucial to the development of a National Writing 
Project and its new directions: the 1976 grant, providing for gifts and 
matching funds to replicate additional sites nationwide; and the 1979 
grant, supporting a limited number of new and old sites and under- 
writing increased activities for BAWP. The California Legislature 
has appropriated $300,000 for California Projects through the Uni- 
versity of California. In addition to private funds which are used to 
match NEH grants, some foundations have made special contribu- 
tions, like the Carnegie Corporation, which undertook the evaluation 
of BAWP. At another level, State Departments of Education have 
cooperated with individual Projects in various ways. In Virginia, for 
example, they helped in the conception and organization of 7 Projects 
in the Northern Virginia Writing Project. In Oklahoma, the State 
Department Language Arts Specialist serves as Assistant Director of 
the OWP Summer Institute. And some public schools have accepted a 
major role in the selection and financial support of teachers who 
attend the Institutes and serve the districts in inservice, as they do in 
the Colorado Writing Project. Finally, colleges and universities pro- 
vide the staff and facilities to join forces in a concern for students and 
their writing skills. Competent teachers of writing from all grade 
levels, because of this new relationship with universities, have de- 
veloped a sense of authority and assumed a leadership role. 

As the Carnegie Quarterly puts it, ‘“‘BAWP may be quietly revolu- 
tionizing portions of the educational system, chiefly by fortifying its 
teachers with large doses of professional pride and confidence.’’!> 
Perhaps as important as NWP’s primary aim of improving composi- 
tion skills may be this ‘‘professional pride and confidence.’’ It is a 
feeling which teachers of other disciplines may also experience 
through the use of the staff developmental model of the National 
Writing Project. 
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In 1902 Georgia’s Hoke Smith addressed the Conference for Edu- 
cation in the South, calling the leaders ‘‘big-hearted patriotic philan- 
thropists.’’' The first generation of historians of the southern educa- 
tional movement found no reason to reject that generalization. The 
reformers were, according to traditional historiography, in fact much 
as they pictured themselves to be: ‘‘men and women of culture, of 
wide experience, broad views devoid of selfishness, and hearts beat- 
ing with sympathy for the needs of their fellowmen.’’? A generation 
of historians that has been challenged to reevaluate the traditional 
accounts of the common school crusade with the argument that earlier 
school reformers were engaged in reform by imposition, a sense of 
superiority, and a lack of compassion are, not surprisingly, uncom- 
fortable with the older interpretations.* This essay will analyze the 
Proceedings of the Conference for Education in the South in light of 
recent reinterpretations of the southern education movement. 

The Conference was the propaganda arm of the movement. It grew 
out of a series of meetings, primarily of southern educators and 
northern ministers, at the Capon Springs Hotel in West Virginia from 
1898 to 1900. Originally called the Conference for Christian Educa- 
tion in the South, in 1901 at a meeting in Winston-Salem, it 
broadened its membership and changed its name. The Southern 
Education Board and the General Education Board were formed to 
solicit and administer the large sums that flowed South from Yankee 
captains of industry and merchandising. In addition to supporting the 
annual Conferences, the Southern Education Board hired agents to 
work for public education in each of the southern states and estab- 
lished a Bureau of Information and Investigation at Knoxville. 

The primary purpose of the Conference was much the same as that 
of the common school crusade of a half-century before in the North, 
to propagandize for free, tax-supported schools for all children. 
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Edwin A. Alderman, President of Tulane, promised the Conference 
in 1902 that ‘‘this educational crusade shall not cease until every child 
in this nation, high or low, white or black, bond or free, shall be 
emancipated from the great, black empire of ignorance and of 
night.’’* As was true of the earlier, northern crusade there were other 
aims related to the quality and substance of schools: consolidation, 
state financial aid for equalization, establishment of county high 
schools, better teacher training, and, of major consequence, the 
introduction of manual, industrial, and vocational education.> 

The first years of the Conference, however, were primarily con- 
cerned with a missionary effort to convert the citizens of the southern 
States to a faith in public schools. The leaders understood the power of 
camp meeting revival techniques and made good use of them. Ten- 
nessee State Superintendent S. A. Mynders reported to the Confer- 
ence in 1906 that for three years speakers for better, tax-supported 
schools had appeared at nearly all occasions when people came 
together. 


Education and public schools have been preached from the pulpit, the 
bar, the stump; at picnics, barbecues, circuit and county courts, school 
commencements, county fairs, race tracks and even at a wedding 
ceremony. 


Three years later at the Eleventh Conference, Philander P. Claxton 
of the University of Tennessee reported on his state-wide effort: 


We began a campaign which lasted for ninety-six working days and... 
we went to every county in the State and appealed to more than 100,000 
people. Frequently half the voters of the county were present. We had 
all-day meetings. The people in the Southern States were raised on 
camp meetings, and when they go and carry their dinner with them it is 
an offense to them to speak a half hour and dismiss them. The man who 


has come twenty miles to hear a speaking wants to hear a good deal of 
7 
it. 


One of the techniques that Robert Ogden of New York, President of 
the Conference for thirteen years, used to keep the revival at a high 
pitch was to introduce every state superintendent of public instruction 
present at each conference, and ask him to come forward and testify 
on the success of the crusade in his state. There were few reports of 
backsliding. In 1907, after such testimony, the state superintendent of 
Mississippi, last on the program, jokingly reintroduced the panel of 
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superintendents to the audience as ‘‘the most monumental liars in the 
country.’’® 

Disregarding these hyperbolic reports, there was remarkable im- 
provement in southern education between 1900 and 1914, the last 
year of the Conference. Illiteracy among white youths ages ten to 
twenty decreased by more than 50 percent, the average school term 
increased between 1900 and 1912 from 105 to 130 days, total school 
expenditures increased 256 percent, and the total value of school 
property grew by 337 percent in the southern states.” 

The leaders of the southern education movement were politicians, 
journalists, clergymen, lawyers, businessmen, and educators. In this 
educational awakening as in the other successful ones in our history, 
leadership was shared by educators and laymen, and as was true of the 
antebellum educational crusaders or of the broader contemporary 
progressive movement, the leadership was largely upper-middle 
class, conservative, and waspish. 

Their public utterances forthrightly and unselfconsciously revealed 
their conventional value system. They were moralists. President 
Ogden inspired the Conference year after year in his annual addresses 
with the message: ‘‘this conference exists for a holy cause—holy in 
the highest sense. Its creed reflects the divine love, broad and benefi- 
cient as the universal sunshine and expressed in the simple dogma that 
every child in this broad land possesses the natural right to a good 
English Education.’’!° The Southern Education Board wanted no 
misunderstanding of their aims. They were “‘fighting the cause of the 
children and of posterity!’’'' 

The businessmen assured each other that they were a small minor- 
ity of their species who used their time and money for good causes and 
that they were not drawn together for money or profit. They were 
good Christians, grateful not only to spend their own money but also 
to tax others in order to heed the admonition: ‘‘bear ye one another’s 
burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ.’’!? 

Like Horace Mann and Henry Barnard before them, they saw 
character education as a chief aim of the school—*‘bad education and 
illiteracy’’ were common foes.'* They were not interested in ‘‘any 
worship of mere brain culture,’’ the Rt. Rev. Davis Sessums assured 
the Conference, ‘‘apart from the development of manhood and char- 
acter.’’'* A resolution of the 1911 Conference characteristically set 
forth the legitimate ends of education: ‘‘habits of thrift, love of home 
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and the land, manual skill, obedience to law, respect for one’s 
neighbor, in a word, clean and effective living.’’!° 

Cleanliness was next to godliness for blacks and whites alike. In 
one of the most praised talks given before any of the Conferences, 
Martha Berry spoke of her work with the children at Possum Trot: 


they were white children; they were poor; they were ragged. Their 
childish faces appealed to me. . . . I opened a little day school in the 
cabin. I got a microscope and then I used it to teach them—to teach 
them to keep their hands clean. I used the microscope in showing the 
difference between clean finger nails and dirty ones.'® 


Soon a basin was included in the furniture of the cabin, and they all 
washed hands together. 

The school was to protect the society by saving the individual. Who 
could question, the Conference was asked, the right of the State, ‘‘to 
carry the child to the school house to save him from the reformatory or 
the jail, and to train him to benefit society?’’ Charles Dabney used 
Knox County, Tennessee, as an example of the result of a short- 
sighted view of not providing adequate schooling for children. He 
reviewed the statistics on crime in the county, the number of criminal 


cases, the cost of prosecutions and of supporting the convicted in 
prison. There was, in his view, a clear moral: 


Among the people in our jails are eight illiterates to one who can read 
and write. In our penitentiaries there are six illiterates to one who can 
read and write. Now one-half of the people prosecuted in Knox County 
were of school age. One-half the cost of prosecuting these cases would 
have sent nearly 10,000 children to school for the full annual Tennessee 
term. Can we doubt that if this money had been expended for the 
education of the people we should not have had to send them to jails and 
penitentiaries?!’ 


Bishop Gailor of Memphis before the Eleventh Conference sorrow- 
fully pointed out that there were 100,000 voters in Tennessee who 
were illiterate, a majority of them ‘‘native whites.’’ They were 
dangerous to the society not only because of their own criminal 
behavior, he argued, but also because they were the foundation ‘‘for 
graft, dishonesty, and fraud’’ by unscrupulous politicians.'® The 
leaders of the southern education movement were in accord that 
American citizenship was ‘‘too high and too noble a thing to be 
intrusted to the hands of the ignorant and the incompetent.’’!* 
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Schooling was not, however, only to produce citizens who were 
less criminal and more clean; it was to pay off in dollars and cents, not 
of course to line the pockets of men such as the leaders of the 
movement but in prosperity for the the South and individual south- 
erners. ‘“The great truth’’ we must ‘‘teach and preach,’’ Clarence 
Poe, editor of The Progressive Farmer, told the Conference in 1908 is 
**that your untrained, inefficient man is a poverty breeder—not only 
for himself, but that contagion of it curses every man in the commu- 
nity guilty of leaving him untrained.’’”° Three years later, he returned 
to the argument in a paper titled, ‘‘Asia’s Greatest Lesson for the 
South.’’*! Every individual in the community, he declared, will ‘‘feel 
and register the pulling down power’’ of the ignorant and backward 
‘*as inevitable as the thermometer records the temperature of the 
air.’’*? The economic viewpoint of the leadership of the movement 
was powerfully revealed by Walter Hines Page: 


The proper standard to judge men by is an economic standard, not an 
academic one. . . . One untrained worthless white man or one untrained 
worthless negro may cause trouble throughout a whole county. For this 
reason it is important to train the child of every hill-billy, of every 
politician, of every negro in Alabama. In every case it is an economic 
reason, not a merely personal reason, not a race reason, not a class 
reason. In an ideal economic state, if we were to construct it as 
ruthlessly as Plato constructed his ideal Republic, we should kill every 
untrained man; for he is in the way. He is a burden, and he brings down 
the level of the economic efficiency of the whole community.”° 


Promises of prosperity through education were, of course, part of 
the strategy of the campaign. Southern politicians and voters needed 
to be convinced that there was a tangible payoff for dollars spent on 
schools. Furthermore, the leaders of the movement unabashedly 
accepted the protestant ethic; they were convinced that hard work, 
morality, good government, and economic prosperity were closely 
related. And they matter-of-factly recognized that the economic well- 
being of their class was tied to the general prosperity. 

Recent historical treatments of the southern education movement 
have accented its role in supporting industrial education for blacks, an 
education both caste-biased and exploitive. The work of Clarence 
Karier, Henry Allen Bullock, and James Anderson exemplify con- 
temporary interpretations. Karier has taken the position that the 
southern educational reformers were bent on using the schools for 
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social control and repression. It was in the economic interest of the 
philanthropists who supplied much of the money for the educational 
crusade, Karier insisted, ‘‘to use the school as a vehicle to control and 
manage Black labor in the South.’’* He quoted William Baldwin of 
the Southern Education Board on the necessity of increasing cotton 
production for the economic well-being of the South and the need for 
maximum use of ‘‘the negro and the mule’’ to perform the heavy 
labor to produce it. Karier concluded that the educational crusaders 
intended the blacks to have a ‘‘natural’’ education for their place in 
society—‘‘the fields and mines.’’”° 

In his Bancroft award—winning history of black education in the 
south, Bullock wrote that the Conference on Education in the South 
recognized the black ‘‘in the exact proportion to his economic 
value.’’*° The Conference leaders believed, according to Bullock, 
that only manual or industrial education for blacks was acceptable to 
southern whites, and that the final result of the work of the conference 
was to make ‘‘education universal for the whites and special [indus- 
trial] for the blacks.’’?’ His interpretation of the northern philanthro- 
pists was much kinder than Karier’s. Rather than being motivated 
chiefly by economic self interest, he argued, they feared that blacks 
would be deprived of any share of public funds for schooling. They 
supported white supremacy and black industrial schooling in order to 
salvage some education for blacks. 

Anderson, while acknowledging that the reformers ‘‘transcended 
concerns’’ for their own economic welfare with a mixture of sen- 
timental, humanitarian, and sociopolitical motives, concluded that 
they were particularly interested in ‘‘training efficient and contented 
black laborers for the Southern agricultural economy’’ and, at the 
same time, thwarting the development of white organized labor.”* 

A preoccupation with black industrial education in recent studies of 
the movement is understandable because of contemporary concerns 
with the history of black education and because of the blatant racism 
which pervaded the Conference. Northern and southern leaders of the 
Conference alike accepted the doctrine of black racial inferiority. 
Blacks, a southern college president reminded the Conference in a 
typical comment, are a child race ‘*. . . grown up in body and physical 
passions,’’ they are ‘‘weak in judgement, foresight, self-control, and 
character.’’*? There was a consensus among the leadership that the 
black was part of the white man’s burden. Justice in educational 
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opportunities for them was assured because as Claxton observed, 
southerners ‘‘with their blue eyes and soft hearts, can be moved.’’*° 
Because of their racial inferiority, educating blacks could present no 
danger to whites, the Chancellor of the University of Georgia, Walter 
Hill, assured the Sixth Conference. It would be unworthy of ‘‘the 
blood in his veins’’ he said, for a white to fear that blacks ‘‘can so 
overcome social characteristics and the advantage of a start of at least 
two thousand years as to endanger the supremacy’’ of his race.*! 
Indeed, they agreed, without white tutelage and control the black 
quickly reverted to savagery. Slavery was, after all, he insisted, the 
first and most fruitful chapter in the history of black education.*? Mrs. 
George Barnum of Savannah carried that argument to its extreme by 
arguing that slave owners (“‘may they rest in peace, for they earned it, 
and never got any credit for their labors’’) by their patience, industry, 
and Christianity ‘‘had metamorphosed African cannibals into useful 
men and women.’’** The president of North Carolina A and M 
agreed; without slavery and a new generation of blacks—“‘‘untrained, 
unrestrained, vicious and demi-savage’’—had developed.** ‘‘This 
vicious and degraded class,’’ he emphasized, ‘‘has perpetrated in one 
generation of freedom more horrible crimes against helpless women 
and children of the white race than were committed during two 
centuries of slavery.’’*° He decried the forces that were ‘‘forbidding 
the whites to use authority, discipline, and sympathy in training the 
blacks.’’*° They, he insisted, could rise only ‘‘by white aid, through 
docility, obedience, zeal, and fidelity.’’*’ Social control by whites 
was necessary until blacks had developed proper moral and economic 
habits. John Graham Brooks of Massachusetts joined the dialogue 
and dignified the stereotype by quoting an anonymous southern 
educator: ‘‘the negro would continue to steal chickens until he had 
acquired habits that come from owning his own fowls and . . . the 
extreme moral looseness with other negroes’ wives would receive 
little check until this property instinct of mine and thine had become 
rooted in him.’’** 

Generally, the northerners neither engaged in or challenged the 
stereotypes and the bigoted language of many southern Conference 
speakers. There were rare exceptions. Following a paper full of 
extreme rhetoric on black inferiority and lawlessness, Lyman Abbott 
retorted, ‘‘if that is true, the fault is with the schools and not with the 
negro.’’*? Whatever their personal views may have been the northern 
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leadership accepted, for the most part, the view that the educational 
crusade in the South to be successful had to court southern support in 
public utterances and in symbolic action. The Fifth Conference 
attended Confederate Memorial Day services as a body. Between 
papers in the Thirteenth Conference, Ogden announced: ‘‘We will 
rise and sing the first two verses of Dixie!’’*° 

Concomitant with the acceptance of black racial inferiority was a 
consensus on the evils of Congressional Reconstruction and the 
necessity for segregated schooling. Dabney argued that looting by the 
‘*spoilers’’ during reconstruction was largely responsible for south- 
ern opinion against public programs, including education.*! The Rt. 
Rev. Charles Galloway of South Carolina agreed that it was the 
source of a bitter hostility that made the crusade for education more 
difficult. ‘‘It poisoned the spirit of one race,’’ he declared, ‘‘and 
aroused the fierce antagonism of the other.’’*? Josephus Daniels, 
Raleigh newspaper editor, indignantly stormed against those 
‘*zealous women from the North, with the missionary instinct to 
uplift the negro, who came South and themselves taught the negroes 
and, in some cases, mingled with them upon terms of social equal- 
ity.’’*? Northern members of the Conference were quick to assure 
their southern brethren that they were of a far different, much more 
enlightened generation. Fulton Cutting of New York praised the 
responsibility and generosity of the South towards the black despite 
*‘the ill-considered action of Northern legislators that thrust upon you 
the solution of this tremendous problem.’’** ‘‘We want you to come 
to the North and teach us,’’ he concluded.*° Ambassador James 
Bryce, in 1908, gave an international flavor to the accord. He assured 
the Conference that racial ‘‘integrity is obedience of God’s own 
creation,’’ and that the doctrine of racial equality was ‘‘an anachron- 
ism belonging to the medieval period of reconstruction history.’’*° 

That southern society was to be strictly segregated was never 
openly questioned by members of the Conference. The issue was 
settled at Capon Springs by the venerable old Confederate J. L. M. 
Curry and never thereafter challenged: ‘‘The white people are to be 
the leaders, to take the initiative, to have the directive control in all 
matters pertaining to civilization and the highest interest of our 
beloved land. History demonstrates that the Caucasian will rule.’’*’ 
In a fashion that was to become typical, he assured his listeners that 
white supremacy did ‘‘not mean hostility to the negro, but friendship 
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for him.’’** The relationship between blacks and whites was outlined 
most explicitly by Bishop Galloway in 1904: 


In the study of this momentous question some things may be consid- 
ered as definitely and finally settled: 

First—In the South there will never be any social mingling of the 
races. Whether it be prejudice or pride of race, there is a middle wall of 
partition which will not be broken down. 

Second—tThey will worship in separate churches and be educated in 
separate schools. This is desired alike by both races, and is for the good 
of each. 

Third—tThe political power of this section will remain in present 
hands. Here, as elsewhere, intelligence and wealth will and should 
control the administration of governmental affairs. 

Fourth—the great body of the negroes are here to stay. Their coerced 
colonization would be a crime, and their deportation a physical impos- 
sibility. And the white people are less anxious for them to go than the 
negroes are to leave. They are natives and not intruders.*? 


What were the blacks to receive in return for accepting the lowest 
position in a stratified society? First, they were, once they ceased 


agitation for political and social rights, to be granted equal protection 
of the laws, including protection from the lynch mob. ‘*‘There should 
be no aristocracy in crime’’ Galloway told the Conference, and ‘‘a 
white fiend is as much to be feared as a ‘black brute.’ ’’°° In the same 
spirit, Curry condemned ‘‘Ku-kluxism’’ and other vigilante activi- 
ties. He did not resist observing, however, that such offenses were not 
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just southern, and were 
Kentucky or Georgia.’”>! 

The blacks’ second reward for ‘*good behavior’’ was aid in becom- 
ing more effective workers in the cotton fields. The result would not 
only be growth economically and in self-esteem but would endear 
them to whites as well. ‘‘The Old South strove to retain the inefficient 
negro because it owned him, pitied him, liked him and even loved 
him,’’ George Winston, President of the North Carolina A and M, 
assured his listeners, but he went on to warn that: 


as censurable in Ohio and Illinois as in 


the New South will not long endure the inefficient negro freeman. 
Ownership and love are gone, pity and like are rapidly passing. The 
only hope for the negro is to become more efficient as a laborer. In this 
way alone can he regain the old friendship and affection of the South, 
and secure for himself political and social status. If he cannot, or will 
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not, do this, the South will seek to be rid of him as speedily as 
possible.°? 


The State Superintendent of Education of Georgia agreed that the 
right place for blacks was as laborers on the farm where they would 
have no competition. He forecasted that ‘‘for the next fifty years that 
will be the only safe place for him.’’* 

Finally, the leaders of the southern education movement promised 
blacks an education appropriate for their perch on the bottom rail of 
the fence. ‘‘The real practical question is not shall the negro be 
educated?’’ Alderman told the Conference, ‘‘but how shall the negro 
be educated.’’>* He knew the answer was to be found at Hampton and 
Tuskegee for they had ‘‘something to teach to the whole world in the 
way of training for freedom a backward, child race.’’°> Walter Hill 
agreed: ‘‘they are the pioneers blazing out the path and pointing the 
way.’’°° ‘‘From Hampton came a Moses, and Tuskegee was born,”’ 
wrote a charter member of the Southern Education Board.°” Manual 
or vocational education was not the proper schooling for just the 
farmer or laborer but for all blacks. Yankee John Graham Brooks 
asked: ‘*Does any one doubt that if every colored clergyman who is to 
labor in country districts had been trained, as a part of his clerical 
equipment, in the new agricultural science, his moral usefulness 
would be greatly enhanced?’’** 

In the earlier years of the Conference a few voices were raised in 
support of higher education for blacks. In the first Conference, the 
President of Gammon Theological Seminary suggested the necessity 
of training black teachers, lawyers, and physicians for service in a 
segregated society. However, his argument that the black was ca- 
pable of higher education was pure racist: “‘the negro race has a large 
infusion of Anglo-Saxon blood. He now shares in our Anglo-Saxon 
civilization.’’°? More enlightened was President Horace Bumstead of 
black Atlanta University. He was indignant that anyone could ‘‘shout 
‘Eureka,’ and proclaim the race problem solved by any one method of 
training.©°’’ Presenting the familiar argument of DuBois, he insisted 
that the salvation of the black laid ‘‘with the exceptional’’ man of the 
race.°' He pleaded for educational opportunity based on individual 
ability, and argued that the talents of blacks seemed limited because 
‘‘as a slave the negro was trained not to think. The thinking Negro 
was a dangerous negro.’’®* His arguments fell on deaf ears. Some 
schooling in the basic skills was, of course, needed to make the black 
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economically useful. A Georgian argued that teaching the 3 R’s was 
as necessary as manual training so that field hands could read ‘‘a 
written, inquiry or direction’’ and return a written, ‘‘intelligent re- 
sponse.’’°? 

In evaluating the work of the Conference in providing a limited, 
special education for blacks, one must keep in mind the opposition 
among many southerners to publicly supported schooling of any type 
for either race. Schooling for blacks was, of course, considered 
particularly dangerous. There was a continuing debate in the Confer- 
ence, as an example, on whether the crime rate was higher for literate 
than for illiterate blacks.™ 

From today’s perspective the leaders appear tainted by compro- 
mise and spoiled by expediency. At best, on the race issue, they were 
timid rather than bold, and by their conservative position, they 
resigned themselves to the development of segregated and inferior 
schools for blacks.®° Looking back at their work after nearly forty 
years, Dabney insisted that the men who organized the Conference 
and the Southern Education Board were neither prejudiced nor nar- 
row, and measured by most of their contemporaries they probably 
were not.°° In the later years of the Conference, much less attention 
was given to blacks and their education and that given was often more 
hostile. The change was most likely a result of changes in the 
make-up of the leadership with southern businessmen and elected 
officials becoming more prominent, and finally dominant, in the 
work of the organization. 

Too narrow a focus on blacks, however, distorts the work of the 
philanthropist-reformers. The paramount goal of the leaders of the 
Conference was a utilitarian, universal schooling for all children in 
the South. Black education was just one problem, if an extremely 
serious one, that they had to face. Indeed, Dabney as Director of the 
Bureau of Information and Integration was criticized by some mem- 
bers of the Southern Education Board for ignoring blacks entirely in 
his propaganda efforts.°’ Contrary to Bullock’s contention, vocation- 
al, particularly agricultural education, was not a special education for 
blacks—it was in the minds of the Conference leaders, the most 
desirable type for white children in the South as well. James Russell, 
Dean of the new Teachers College, not only outlined the virtues of 
Hampton and Tuskegee in 1901, but raised an issue that would 
become paramount in later Conferences: ‘‘Most of us are ready to say 
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that the educational principles of General Armstrong are good enough 
for black men, but you will find a mighty smal! minority to accept 
these principles in the education of white men.’’°* That mighty small 
minority soon became a majority of the Conference. Two years after 
Russell’s paper, the President of Georgia Tech complained that there 
was not a southern school where white boys could learn the practical 
trades whereas there were many good industrial schools for blacks. 
He raised a frightful specter: ‘‘When the colored race all become 
skilled bricklayers, somebody will have to carry the mortar. When 
they all become plumbers, who are going to be the helpers, the men 
who carry the tools? When they become scientific farmers, who are 
going to be the laborers? We Southerners, we Southern whites?’ ’°? 
No. He didn’t believe that would happen; but he did fear that whites 
would ‘‘have to carry the mortar for somebody,’’ even if they had to 
migrate to do it.” Dabney warned that the vast economic resources of 
the South were going to be exploited, and that if white children failed 
to receive an industrial education, “‘the skilled men of other states 
will come in. . . and make our native white population the ‘hewers of 
the wood and drawers of water’ in their industries.’’”! 

Not only were the white children to be taught useful trades so the 
South could prosper, they were to be indoctrinated in the dignity of 
work. The difficulty was, according to the principal of one of the 
South’s first industrial training secondary schools for whites, that 
**the negro looked upon all manual labor as slave work, from which 
he had been liberated, while the white man regarded manual labor as 
the peculiar occupation of the negro, and therefore beneath him.’’”* 
The great problem vefore the Conference was to make the practical 
pursuits ‘“‘rank in importance with the philosophy of Plato, the army 
of Caesar, the odes of Horace, or the antiquity of the pyramids,’’ the 
Mississippi State Superintendent of Schools told the Conference in 
1912.’ The ‘‘humblest vocation’ had to be given the same dignity as 
the ‘‘highest and most exalted profession.’’’* That meant that manual 
training had to be taught to all social classes in order to do away with 
the prejudice against work done with the hands. ‘‘We must,’’ agreed 
the Georgia Superintendent, ‘‘educate the children of the rich as well 
as the poor through manual training.’’’”° 

The vast majority of the speakers before the Conference had little 
patience for educators who defended the traditional curriculum for its 
‘‘cultural’’ value. President Ogden, at the Third Capon Springs 
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Conference, laid the basically anti-intellectual foundation for the 
movement: 


Art for art’s sake is a heresy. Learning for its own sake debases, does 
not lift. Intellectual development that makes man superior in his own 
esteem elevates the mind at the sacrifice of character . . . of all the sham 
aristocracies, the meanest is the intellectual.’° 


His friend, Walter Hines Page, at the Seventh Conference forthrightly 
stated the position of the leadership on the kind of schooling they 
wanted for southern youth. ‘*‘Education,”’ he said, *‘is one confusing 
work. . . . Let us call it plain ‘training.’ ’’ Training had ‘‘vindicated 
democracy’’ and ‘‘opened the door for opportunities.’’’” Conference 
leaders pictured classical education as aristocratic and vocational 
training as democratic. And they insisted that they were propagandiz- 
ing for democratic schools for southern youth. 

There were, as in the case of manual training for blacks, a few 
minority voices. As an example in 1906, Brown Ayres, the President 
of The University of Tennessee, decried the downgrading of the 
values of a ‘‘broader culture.’’ He complained that ‘‘the refined, 
cultivated clergyman or other scholar,’’ as a teacher had given way to 
‘‘the active hustler—the man in contact with the outside world.’’’® 
The result was that “‘higher ideals’’ were less important than the 
‘*processes and operations of the commercial world.’’’? One of the 
last and one of the best attempts to argue for a broader education 
before the Conference was made by an outsider, J. C. Branner of 
Stanford University, in 1910. He was given the topic Education for 
Economic Efficiency. Taking the bull by the horns, he said that he 
was possibly expected to speak in behalf of manual or industrial 
education, and that he would say that it was necessary in order to help 
poor people to immediately support themselves, but was of limited 
value in the long run. Continuing prosperity, he insisted, depended on 
a much more thorough and intellectual schooling. ‘‘So-called practi- 
cal education,’’ he contended, ‘‘may make good workmen, good 
manual laborers, but it can never make leaders in thought or action in 
any large sense.’’®° Students ‘‘need above all to take their attention 
off the everlasting dollar.’’*' Too often, he argued, a practical educa- 
tion meant simply something with money in it. He was sadly out of 
step with the Conference; by then the battle had long been lost. In the 
last several years of the Conference, propaganda for vocational, 
particularly agricultural, education was more and more replaced by 
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papers containing specific information on conducting such schools; 
its value no longer had to be sold. 

The leaders of the movement did advocate vocational training as 
the proper education for blacks, some for economic reasons, some for 
racist reasons, some in order to preserve any schooling for blacks at 
all—Bullock was partly right. He was mistaken, however, in viewing 
their aims too narrowly, for they were not only often racist but 
frequently class-biased as well. Training schools, from their perspec- 
tive, represented a ‘‘natural’’ education for underclasses—all blacks 
and poor whites. 

Anderson concluded that the General Education Board, which 
grew out of the Conference, and its associate foundations ‘‘were 
primarily motivated by practical interests in the relationship of black 
industrial education to the development of southern agriculture and 
national industrial life.’’** Admittedly, the philanthropist- 
businessmen were vitally concerned with the nation’s prosperity and 
consciously supported the type of education for the South that they 
believed would enhance prosperity. Anderson’s generalization was 
based primarily on an examination of the activities of the General 
Education Board between 1902 and 1935. Regardless of its accuracy 
for that board during that period if applied to the leadership of the 
southern education movement generally, it is too limited. An impor- 
tant point ignored by Anderson and Bullock was that the advocates of 
vocational education were a major wing of the contemporary reform 
movement in education. The only politically feasible choice for black 
schools, according to Conference leaders, was also, happily, the type 
of education being touted by educational reformers nationally. 

In the sense that they saw character building as a chief function of 
the schools, the leaders attempted to use education for social control. 
Karier’s use of the term repression—except in the sense that schools 
are always repressive—was too strong. Michael Katz’s recent use of 
David Brion Davis’s concept of ideology is appropriate here, particu- 
larly the idea that a charge that the prosperous and powerful imposed 
their education ideology on a larger society ‘‘does not imply conspira- 
cy or malevolence.’’*’ Their ideology, like that of reformers ex- 
amined by Davis, was ‘‘not the product of conscious choice’’ and 
rarely involved ‘‘insincerity or deliberate deception.’’** They were 
upper class paternalists with a variety of motives including Christian 
idealism and the wealthy’s sense of noblesse oblige; born and nur- 
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tured in the nineteenth century, they accepted the conventional wis- 
dom of their class and time. 
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Editors’ Note: This the third and last article in the author’s analysis of the 
social and political thought of Emerson and Thoreau. 
‘Thoreau on Civil Disobedience: From Pacificism to Vio- 
lence’’ appeared in Volume 13, Number 3, 1978, of the 
Journal and ‘‘Emerson on Civil Disobedience: The Question 
of an Immoral Law’’ appeared in Volume 15, Number 1, 
1980. The Editors are pleased to have been able to present 
this trilogy to our readers. 


It is customary to identify the New England Transcendentalists as 
reformers. Channing and Alcott, Curtis and Parker, Emerson and 
Thoreau were abolitionists and active in other reform movements. 
Some, like Thoreau, joined early and enthusiastically; others, like 
Emerson, were tardy and reticent. Emerson had to be prodded, he had 
several reservations and later, second thoughts. 

Transcendentalism was from the very beginning a reform move- 
ment. However, it urged a personal and individual reform, not an 
orchestrated and organized one. Also the Transcendentalist doctrines 
of optimism, self-culture, and contemplation had to be compromised. 
For example, George Curtis held that, ‘‘reform [is] . . . practical 
atheism . . . reform is organized distrust.’’' The main impetus for the 
Transcendentalist’s transition from personal to social reform was the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. After that Emerson and Thoreau were no 
longer able to be transcendental, contemplative, and uninvolved. 
Neither could enjoy Nature any longer. Thoreau is incensed, he 
cannot enjoy Walden: 


I walk toward one of our ponds, but what signifies the beauty of nature 
when men are base? . . . The remembrance of my country spoils my 
walk. My thoughts are murder to the state, and involuntarily go plotting 
against her.” 
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Emerson cannot conduct business as usual any more than Thoreau. 
Notice how similar is his description: 


We do not breathe well. There is infamy in the air. I have a new 
experience. I wake in the morning with a painful sensation, which I 
carry about all day, and which, when traced home, is the odious 
remembrance of that ignominy which has fallen on Massachusetts, 
which robs the landscape of beauty, and takes the sunshine out of every 
hour.- 


The Fugitive Slave Law, says Emerson, ‘‘has forced us all into 
politics, and made it a paramount duty to seek what is often a duty to 
shun.’’* In the face of this immoral law every citizen must get 
involved! 

How does a citizen know that a law is immoral? Initially, both 
Thoreau and Emerson answered, his conscience will tell him. 
However not all consciences agree and not all consciences are in- 
formed and trustworthy. So in more than a dozen speeches the two 
Concord Transcendentalists struggled to stipulate the characteristics 
of an informed conscience and to identify the qualities of trustworthy 
moral sentiments. 


1. Thoreau on conscience and immoral laws. 


Thoreau’s first reform paper was his famous civil disobedience 
essay, ‘‘Resistance to Civil Government,”’ in 1848. Thoreau calls 
upon his fellow citizens to use their consciences to evaluate state 
policy and legislation: 


Can there not be a government in which majorities do not virtually 
decide right and wrong, but conscience? . . . Must the citizen ever for a 
moment, in the least degree, resign his conscience to the legislator? 
Why has every man a conscience, then? I think that we should be men 
first, and subjects afterward.° 


His concerns are the Mexican War and slavery, ‘‘to do justice to the 
slave and to Mexico.’’® If these injustices are not immediately ob- 
vious to Thoreau’s fellow citizens, his dramatic gestures, not paying 
taxes and going to jail, will wake them and effect a call to conscience. 

Not all consciences agreed with Thoreau about the injustices of 
slavery and the Mexican War. Thoreau might have imagined a South- 
ern Transcendentalist walking in the woods of his plantation deciding 
that slavery was not immoral. Thoreau did have to confront a fellow 
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Northern Transcendentalist, Emerson, who though he thought slav- 
ery was wrong, refused to join the abolitionist’s cause. In his journal, 
Emerson explains: 


Does he not do more to abolish slavery who works all day steadily in his 
own garden than he who goes to the abolition-meeting and makes a 
speech? He who does his own work frees a slave.’ 


So Emerson did not join and there was not much response to 
Thoreau’s call to conscience. Nonetheless, Thoreau remained opti- 
mistic and confident about his countrymen and their consciences. 

1850 brought the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law. This statute 
required citizens to turn in runaway slaves and gave to the court the 
power to enlist a posse to prevent the rescue of a captured slave. 
Before the nation had tolerated slavery, now it protected and actually 
supported slavery. Thoreau responded with ‘‘Slavery in Mas- 
sachusetts,’’ on July 4, 1854. 

Thoreau finds that the immorality of the Fugitive Slave Law is clear 
to the consciences (in this paper he uses the terms ‘‘sentiment’’ or 
‘**moral opinion’’) of at least some people. Thoreau singles out the 
moral perceptions of country folks and farmers: 


. . . itis more important to know what the country thinks . . . than what 
the city thinks . . . on any moral question, I would rather have the 
opinion of Boxboro than of Boston . . . [the opinion of] some unpreju- 
diced men among the country’s hills . . . [or the opinion of] some 
obscure country town.® 


Accordingly, conscience is a reliable moral guide when it is the 
conscience of those uncontaminated by society and big cities. Those 
consciences are instructed by the Bible, not by newspapers; those 
consciences are informed by contemplation of God’s world from a 
forest path, not by reflection upon man’s world from a streetcar 
window. 

Though it is easier for those in the small town and the country to 
form their consciences by the Bible and Nature, the consciences of the 
uninvolved are often righteous. Thoreau speaks of ‘‘many an intelli- 
gent foreigner’? and he appeals to world opinion, ‘‘a government 
which deliberately enacts injustice, and persist in it, will at length 
ever become the laughing-stock of the world.’’'° Such injustices are 
also obvious when measured against two codes: ‘‘the law of God’’!' 
and ‘‘the laws of humanity.’’'? In other words, the judgements of an 
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informed and trustworthy conscience coincide with the commands of 
these basic codes. 

Thus in his second reform paper Thoreau specifies which people 
are likely to have a reliable conscience, how such a conscience is 
instructed and he explains that trustworthy moral sentiments conform 
to the laws of God and humanity. 

In the next five years, the nation made no progress on slavery. 
Thoreau was disillusioned and frustrated. When John Brown raided 
Harper’s Ferry on October 16, 1859, Thoreau found a new way to 
oppose immoral laws—violence; a new group of people with moral 
competence—those who agreed with Brown; and a new mark of a 
righteous conscience—an inner mystical certitude: ‘‘any man knows 
when he is justified, and all the wits in the world cannot enlighten him 
on that point.’’'? In three speeches, ‘‘A Plea for Captain John 
Brown’’ (1859), ‘‘Martyrdom of John Brown’’ (1860), and ‘The 
Last Days of John Brown’’ (1860), Thoreau’s highminded and pas- 
sive doctrine of civil disobedience was transformed into a strident and 
revolutionary justification of violence: ‘‘the question is not about the 
weapon, but the spirit in which you use it.’’'* Consequently it does 
not matter whether Brown uses his Sharps’ rifle or ‘‘his faculty of 
speech, a Sharps’ rifle of infinitely surer and longer range.’’!° 

Thoreau’s position escalated to the point that he is so very certain of 
the nation’s immorality that violence becomes a justifiable means. 
How is he so sure about this moral judgement? First, it is clear that he 
does not trust the consciences of most men since most of his fellow 
citizens (including nearly all his fellow abolitionists) thought Brown 
to be crazed, insane, fanatical and foolish. Second, a reliable con- 
science cannot be tested against laws (of God, of humanity, or of the 
United States) for, ‘‘Brown’s words [have] a wisdom and nobleness 
and, therefore an authority, superior to our laws.’’!® In other words, 
only those who agree with Brown’s aims and tactics are competent to 
judge the morality of laws and the only trustworthy consciences 
belong to those few illuminated by a mystical inner light. So few are 
those with a righteous conscience that Thoreau boasts that Brown 
‘*could not have been tried by a jury of his peers, because his peers did 
not exist.’’'”? Now both big city newspaper readers and the country 
Bible readers are ‘‘constitutionally blind.’’'® 

Thoreau has come full circle. His first position was simply that the 
immorality of an immoral law was clear to ‘‘conscience,’’ no qualifi- 
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cation or other instructions were needed. His middle position explains 
that conscience ought to be instructed by the Bible and by contempla- 
tion of God’s world. In addition, Thoreau’s second position provides 
a concrete test: a rectified conscience accords with the laws of God 
and humanity. In his third and final position Thoreau returns to 
‘‘conscience.’’ A reliable conscience is not described as having had 
certain instruction or as agreeing with laws but as having endorsed 
Brown’s violent attack upon an immoral law. Those consciences 
which do not uncerstand and appreciate Brown’s heroism, nobleness, 
and ‘‘transcendent moral greatness,’’!? are unreliable, those con- 
sciences are blind for they lack the necessary mystical, ‘‘answering 
inward light.’’*° Now to Emerson. 


2. Emerson on conscience and immoral laws. 


As we saw earlier, Emerson was reluctant to get involved in 
politics. The Concord abolitionists looked to Emerson for leadership 
and guidance; he gave them in two lengthy speeches (in 1847 and 
1844), first a treatise on the need to freely discuss the issue of slavery 
and then a treatise on economics and state’s rights. But even the 


reserved, cautious, patient, and optimistic Emerson was moved to act 
by the Fugitive Slave Law. Between 185i and 1860 Emerson gave 
seven speeches on the duty of a citizen in the face of an immoral law. 
His first two speeches, both entitled ‘‘The Fugitive Slave Law’’ (in 
Concord, 1851 and in New York City in 1854) lay out his central 
position. 

He begins by stating why he had finally gotten involved. He 
explains that while he had long been persuaded of slavery’s immoral- 
ity, it had never involved him personally: 


. . . [had never in my life up to this time suffered from the Slave 
Institution . . . [but] the new Bill made it operative, required me to hunt 
slaves . . . Slavery was no longer mendicant, but was become aggres- 
sive and dangerous.”! 


Note Emerson’s distinction. Others have been involved in the immor- 
ality of slavery but not him; he had stayed aloof. Now that an immoral 
law forces his involvement in the immorality of slavery he must act. 

How is the immorality of the Fugitive Slave Law known? Because 
this law forces citizens to violate their own consciences! But how is 
that known? Emerson responds, he (and others who had not wished to 
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get involved in party politics) experienced, ‘‘a painful sensation . . . 
which, when traced home, is the odious remembrance of that igno- 
miny [the Fugitive Slave Law] which has fallen on Massachusetts. ’’? 
This is not really very helpful. When a law is immoral it violates one’s 
conscience and this is known when one detects a ‘‘painful sensa- 
tion.”’ 

Emerson assures us that this is very helpful indeed. What could be 
more clear? The Fugitive Slave Law is so unmistakably immoral that 
it evokes pain. And what could be more certain than ‘‘a primal 
sentiment’’”’ like pain. Emerson illustrates: 


If you starve or beat the orphan, in my presence, and I accuse your 
cruelty, can I help it? . . . Will you blame the ball for rebounding from 
the floor, blame the air for rushing in where a vacuum is made . . . these 
facts are after the laws of the world, and so it is law, that, when justice is 
violated, anger begins. The very defense which the God of Nature has 
provided for the innocent against cruelty is the sentiment of indignation 
and pity in the bosom of the beholder.”4 


Emerson holds that morality is a matter of sentiment. He appeals to 
‘*feelings,’’ ‘‘sensibilities,’’ ‘‘perceptions,’’ ‘‘emotions,’’ and 
‘*sentiments.’’ Since morality is a matter of sentiment and since 
conscience is a feeling, the presence of a ‘‘painful sensation’’ is the 
very clearest and very strongest proof of the immorality of a law. In 
other words, ascertaining the immorality of a law is not really a 
difficult matter; it is no more involved than noticing pain. 

Still there are cases where it may not be quite so easy and obvious. 
In those cases, where strong emotional reactions are not generated, it 
is necessary to learn how to listen. Emerson explains that by their 
consciences, ‘‘all men of all conditions . . . [have] been made sharers 
of a certain experience.’’*> That experience is a sense of the ‘‘public 
morality’’”° which if not known by strong emotional reactions can be 
known upon quiet reflection; ‘‘. . . in certain rare and retired moments 

. . every time a man goes back to his own thoughts, these angels 
receive him, talk to him.’’”” So, what is moral can be recognized by 
strong emotional reactions or in less serious, less pressing matters, it 
is conveyed by an inner voice. 

There is a third possibility. When an issue in question is difficult, 
subtle and technical, the ordinary citizen may look to universities, 
lawyers, judges, ministers, and public officials for moral guidance. 
These experts can provide additional moral considerations: reasons 
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and arguments. The word additional is the key. The guidance that 
‘‘experts’’ provide only confirms and clarifies, it does not establish 
morality. 

Unless Emerson’s position on the role of argument in moral deci- 
sions is understood his Fugitive Slave Law addresses amount to a 
catalogue of category mistakes. In these lengthy speeches (36 and 28 
pages) Emerson offers a bewildering list of reasons, facts, arguments, 
and demonstrations. He argues that slavery and the Fugitive Slave 
Law are foolish, impractical, economically unprofitable, unconstitu- 
tional, unnatural, politically dangerous, legally unenforceable, con- 
trary to the laws of God, opposed to the laws of nature and con- 
travened by a host of natural sentiments. Emerson lists these con- 
siderations. He de. not bother to distinguish moral, legal, practical 
or political grounds because these arguments are only supplemental. 
They merely reinforce and buttress a moral judgement made on the 
more fundamental level of sentiment—the nonrational, non- 
calculative evaluation made by every man’s conscience. In serious 
moral matters conscience evokes strong reactions, in less serious 
matters conscience must be listened to and in technical and difficult 
matters, the reasons and arguments of experts will confirm the moral 
sentiments of conscience, ‘‘on which all sane men were agreed, that 
the law must respect the public morality.’’”* 

If all men do not agree on ‘‘the public morality,’’ at least sane men 
do, their consciences are trustworthy. Which men are sane? Those 
who agree on public morality! This circularity bedeviled Emerson in 
his remaining five speeches on morality and public policy given 
between 1855 and 1860. 

Emerson could not rid himself of the circularity problem. In fact, 
the only change throughout the speeches is that an increasingly 
smaller group are deemed sane and morally competent. 

In his speech at Concord (1855) after Senator Charles Sumner was 
attacked by a member of Congress from South Carolina, Emerson 
asserted, ‘every sane man [is]. . . an abolitionist,’’*? and that ‘‘every 
man of worth in New England loves his [Sumner’s] virtues.’’*° In a 
speech at the Kansas relief meeting in Cambridge (also in 1855) 
Emerson is not surprised that no men in the South: 


dissent from the popular sentiment now reigning there . . . [But] are 
there no women in that country—women, who always carry the con- 
science of a people? Yet we have not heard one discordant whisper.*! 
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In 1859 and 1860 in two addresses on John Brown, the circle of the 
morally competent becomes very select. At Boston, Emerson de- 
scribes the morally competent as those who agree with Brown; 
‘*Nothing can resist the sympathy which all elevated minds must feel 
with Brown.’’*? In soliciting aid for Brown and his followers Emer- 
son appeals to ‘‘sympathizers with him.’’*? Later in his speech at 
Salem, Emerson describes these sympathizers: 


. all people, in proportion to their sensibility and self-respect, 
sympathize with him . . . all women are drawn to him by their 
predominance of sentiment. All gentlemen, of course, are on his side 

. men of gentle blood and generosity .** 


Of course, almost no one did agree with Brown and hardly anyone 
sympathized with him. While virtually everyone thought Brown to be 
a crazed fanatic, Emerson extolled the moral sentiments of those who 
sympathized with him! To complete the ironic circle, Emerson began 
by asserting that sane men agree on the public morality and that sane 
men have trustworthy consciences; he ends by claiming that those 
who sympathize with the fanatic Brown have reliable moral senti- 
ments. Hence the sane are insane and vice-versa. 

For Emerson then morality is a matter of sentiment and conscience, 
a non-rational, non-discursive reaction. Since morality is an emotion- 
al reaction, Emerson has no leverage to defend a reliable conscience 
or to disallow a faulty one. 


3. Individual consciences and social reform. 


Both Thoreau and Emerson were shocked that intelligent, sincere 
and ‘‘good’’ people did not find slavery heinous. What about those 
who did not find slavery immoral? What about those not disturbed by 
a law which was for Emerson, ‘‘a painful sensation’’ and for Thoreau 
a ‘‘moral earthquake?’’*> Thoreau and Emerson could say no more 
than that those people were not morally competent and that those 
people did not have reliable moral sentiments. For both, Senator 
Daniel Webster was such a person. In place of opposition to the 
Fugitive Slave Law, Webster’s support assured its passage. Emerson 
comments: 


It is neither praise nor blame to say that he [Webster] has no moral 
perception, no moral sentiment, but in that region—to use the phrase of 
the phrenologists—a hole in the head.*° 
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Thoreau dismisses Webster as a mere legislator with, 


. . . the still cheaper wisdom and eloquence of politicians . . . his quality 
is not wisdom, but prudence. The lawyer’s truth is not Truth, but 
consistency, or a consistent expediency. Truth is always in harmony 
with herself . . . .°7 


That is, Webster’s truth is not in harmony with Thoreau’s Truth. 
Which truth is the Truth, whose morality is Moral? Thoreau and 
Emerson are sure it is theirs, Webster and the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts are just as confident. The two Transcendentalists, the 
Senator and the Governor are all quite sincere, but then so was John 
Brown. 

Hence it comes to sincere consciences in conflict and strong moral 
sentiments at odds with each other. In their defense, Emerson and 
Thoreau can only offer circular descriptions: righteous men have 
trustworthy consciences and trustworthy consciences evoke reliable 
moral sentiments. 

At the beginning Transcendentalism urged personal reform and 
individual self-culture governed by the dictates of one’s own con- 
science. In his initial statement on conscience and immoral laws it is 
clear to Thoreau that he is only responsible for himself and his 
conscience applies to him alone: 


It is not a man’s duty, as a matter of course, to devote himself to the 
eradication of any, even the most enormous wrong . . . but it is his duty, 
at least, to wash his hands of it . . . [as for] remedying the evil, I know 
not of such ways. They take too much time, and a man’s life will be 
gone. I have other affairs to attend to. I came into this world, not chiefly 
to make this a good place to live in, but to live in it, be it good or bad.** 


Thoreau’s first response to his conscience was passive and personal, 
he went to jail. The next morning he did wash his hands of society. He 
went back to the woods to pick huckleberries. 

However after the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, Emerson and 
Thoreau saw the need for more than private, passive, and individual 
action. Both advocated group response and aggressive, active social 
reform.*? Unfortunately both continued to appeal to individual con- 
science as the basis for unified action. In the face of conflicts between 
individual consciences both tried to articulate the characteristics of an 
informed conscience and the qualities of trustworthy moral senti- 
ments. Unfortunately neither succeeded in this critical task. 
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‘*The gradual development of the principle of equality is... a 
providential fact. It has all the chief characteristics of such a fact: It is 
universal, it is lasting, it constantly eludes all human interference, and 
all events as well as all men contribute to its progress.”’ 


With this assertion, Alexis de Tocqueville summarized the history 
of European civilization which he detailed in his preface to Democra- 
cy in America. It was from this position that he launched his discus- 
sion of the American scene, the American character and that which he 
found most remarkable, the *‘general equality of condition’’ in Amer- 
ica. And it has been on this point, i.e., that the equality of mankind is 
both providential and unavoidable, that many critics and commenta- 
tors have begun their discussion of Tocqueville’s work. Some, like 
Edward Gargan, have seen Tocqueville’s thesis as reflective of a need 
for a unifying idea in Democracy in America, a principle which would 
serve as a magnet for supporting facts. Others like Marvin Zetter- 
baum have pointed to the political significance of Tocqueville’s thesis 
as a kind of Platonic ‘‘noble lie’’ with which to pragmatically capture 
the imaginations of his French readers and lead them into their 
(perhaps not so inevitable) future. George Wilson Pierson interprets 
Tocqueville’s paean to equality not as a call to glory but as a warning 
of democracy’s pitfalls. All of these writers call attention to Tocque- 
ville’s intellectual debt to the lectures of Francois Guizot and describe 
the legacy of the equality thesis in terms of Guizot’s influence. 

It is my intention not to attempt to disprove the conclusions of these 
scholars in their works on Tocqueville, but rather to suggest a further 
means with which to understand the quotation with which this paper 
begins. I will try, after examining their positions, to show how these 
writers have avoided a major intellectual current in the context of 
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Tocqueville’s life and times which can be summarized by the term, 
the Romantic movement. He was influenced by the writings of its 
earliest proponent in France, Rousseau, and lived amid the swirl of 
ideas occasioned by the poetry of Coleridge, Byron, and Wordsworth 
both in England and on the Continent. His attachment to such notions 
as the eventual perfectibility of man, the inevitability of equality, and 
the progress apparent in human history is an attachment he shared 
with those writers. I will try to show the enunciation of ideas which 
parallel Tocqueville’s in the work of his kinsman Chateaubriand, and 
finally, in William Wordsworth’s magnum opus on his life and the 
French Revolution, The Prelude. 

This is not to be an argument for cause and effect. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to prove that Tocqueville even read many 
of the Romantics. This is, rather, a suggestion that the myth of 
progress and an historical crescendo of equality was not invented by 
Tocqueville nor need it be explained as a borrowing from Guizot. It 
was a current in the air of his time; a notion born of the rhetoric of 
Romanticism. It gave cohesion to his thesis and a focus to his remarks 
and though he may not even have believed it totally, it was popular 
enough among his contemporaries to be a safe place from which to 
begin his account of life in America. 


The Need to Generalize: Gargan 


In his book Alexis de Tocqueville: The Critical Years, 1848-1851 
Edward Gargan begins his analysis of Tocqueville with a reference to 
his penchant for seeking, like his teacher Guizot, unifying principles 
for explaining historical trends. Gargan suggests that this pattern of 
thinking was to become for Tocqueville a lifelong habit. In Tocque- 
ville’s correspondence with Charles Stoffels on the relationship be- 
tween societal and individual welfare, Gargan finds examples of this 
tendency and concludes: 


Writing . . . three months before his twenty-fifth birthday, Tocque- 
ville was exhibiting a reasoning pattern which would be constant 
throughout his intellectual life. This is the spiraling character of his 
generalizations as he sought to heighten the altitude of his understand- 
ing on the questions he was addressing himself to.' 


Gargan finds additional support for his contention that Tocqueville 
had a tendency toward bold generalization in a later book, De Tocque- 
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ville. Commenting on the similarities in style between Democracy in 
America and Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws, Gargan proposes that 
‘tas had Montesquieu, Tocqueville sought for the inner principle 
governing every distinct kind of political order.’’” 

This passion for going beyond detail and specificity in the writing 
of history or, to borrow a phrase from Wittgenstein, this ‘‘lusting 
after generalities,’ is Gargan’s explanation of passages in Tocque- 
ville’s Democracy such as the one with which this paper begins. That 
passage is Tocqueville’s ‘‘own great generalization on the function of 
equality in modern history.’’* Gargan goes on to show that Tocque- 
ville’s use of the general idea is intentional and consistent with a 
stated aim, to discuss American democracy with an eye toward its 
influence on the future of the European nations. 

Gargan’s position is, then, that Tocqueville’s idea of an unavoid- 
able equality is but one of many generalizations consciously and 
passionately pursued in Democracy in America as means toward 
unifying its message while focusing its lessons on those who would 
mold a European future. 


The Inevitability of Equality as a Noble Lie: Zetterbaum 


Marvin Zetterbaum devotes the first chapter of his Tocqueville and 
the Problem of Democracy to a discussion of what he terms ‘‘the 
inevitability thesis.’’ He criticizes the circularity of Tocqueville’s 
argument in stressing inevitable equality as a ‘‘providential fact.’’ 
Tocqueville claims, according to Zetterbaum, to have arrived at the 
conclusion that equality was providential solely by an examination of 
history. For an example of this claim, we have the preface to Democ- 
racy in America: 


It is not necessary that God himself should speak in order that we 
may discover the unquestionable signs of his will. It is enough to 
ascertain what is the habitual course of nature and the constant tendency 
of events. I know, without special revelation, that the planets move in 
the orbits traced by the Creator’s hand.* 


Thus, the coming state of equality, like the orbits of planets, is 
self-evident to Tocqueville. And because so clearly self-evident, it 
must reflect divine will. As a reflection of divine will it is destined to 
be, therefore, necessarily inevitable. Hence Tocqueville’s use in his 
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preface to Democracy, of such terms as ‘“‘religious awe,”’ ‘‘irresisti- 
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ble revolution’’ and men as ‘‘blind instruments in the hand of God’’ 
serve to enforce the motif that equality is in the saddle and shall ride 
mankind. 

To Zetterbaum, however, it is not clearly so. He points to later 
Tocqueville writings, the Recollections and his correspondence, 
which apparently contradict the inevitability thesis, but were not 
meant for public view. The seemingly ambiguous position of Tocque- 
ville’s later years does not represent a change of heart, but is rather the 
position which Tocqueville always held. The inevitability thesis of 
Democracy with its reliance on the divine approval of an historical 
trend can be understood only 


. . . if itcan be shown that in Tocqueville’s mind the thesis he advanced 
for public consumption was meant to edify; that to Tocqueville this 
thesis, whatever its truth, was good for men to believe in; that he 
believed mankind, were they only to take his thesis as fact, would 
straightway turn toward improving their lot within the context of 
democracy rather than dissipating their energies in a struggle to revive 
an unjust social system.° 


To Zetterbaum, Democracy is a polemic in favor of a democratic 
system, applauding the fall of aristocracies. The inevitability thesis is 
pragmatic, like the ‘‘noble lie’’ in Plato’s Republic. It is proposed by 
the author not because it is true but because it is a ‘‘salutary myth,”’ 
needed to motivate and sustain the majority of men toward conditions 
which Tocqueville saw as universally desirable.° 

This reading of Democracy sets up Tocqueville as an advocate for 
democratic government who uses ‘‘spiritualistic myths’’ as a shield 
behind which he can promote democracy, while maintaining a spe- 
cious neutrality toward it.’ 


A Fatalistic Warning: Pierson 


George Wilson Pierson, in his Tocqueville in America, takes a 
position completely opposed to Zetterbaum’s. Pierson argues that the 
insistence upon the inevitability of equality and democracy was not a 
myth to Tocqueville, but a strong belief. And far from being a belief 
born of hope it was an expectation based in fear. In contrast to 
Zetterbaum, Pierson chooses not to focus upon a divine approval for 
equality but to view its appearance and development as a natural law, 
intrinsic to social evolution and therefore unavoidable. Tocqueville 
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was not hopeful about democracy because he feared the loss of 
traditions and social institutions in countries which, unlike America, 
had no background of social or political equality upon which to base 
such a system. But he knew that equality and democracy were 
coming, and Democracy in America was his attempt, according to 
Pierson, ‘‘to make democracy safe for the world.’’ Tocqueville 


. .. held a certain belief as to the destination of mankind. And, because 
he held that striking and pessimistic belief, he was driven first to find 
and then to advocate a special program of social insurance. Together, 
this foreboding conviction and these precautionary warnings constitute 
what might be called the doctrine of Alexis de Tocqueville.® 


Tocqueville’s pessimism, then, was based in the belief that in the 
headlong rush to classless society, those distinctions which had made 
life grand for the aristocracy from which he came would disappear 
completely. The sameness and general low taste in literature and the 
arts and the inability to form or to express clear and precise ideas were 
all hallmarks, to Tocqueville, of American society. The surprise that 
greets the “‘general condition of equality’’ in America is a surprise not 
of admiration, but of contempt. 

Pierson’s reading of Tocqueville proposes that he believed in a 
‘‘concept of predestination translated into the field of social evolu- 
tion,’’ that the “‘levelling tendency’’ was destined by fate and conse- 
quently inescapable and that only the development of institutions to 
promote moral values could make democracy workable in the long 
run. 


Influences on Tocqueville: Guizot, Chateaubriand, Rousseau 


Historians like the ones I have cited generally argue that a solid 
case can be made for the borrowing of Tocqueville’s thesis of a 
destined equality from Francois Guizot. Guizot gave a series of 
lectures from 1828 to 1830 on the history of Europe in general and 
France in particular which apparently excited both Tocqueville and 
his friend Beaumont just prior to their American voyage. It is clear 
from Tocqueville’s letters that he had reference to Guizot’s thought as 
Democracy in America was being written.'® It is just as clear from 
Guizot’s Memoirs that he saw the lessons of history as an argument 
for a linear and progressive march of events toward the ‘‘honour and 
elevated destiny’’ of human nature."! 
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But was Guizot alone in this conclusion? And what other influ- 
ences were there on both Guizot and Tocqueville which might 
account not only for Guizot’s influence but also for Tocqueville’s 
apparent willingness to accept it? 

In his survey of nineteenth-century historians, G. P. Gooch lists 
Thierry and Michelet in a group he labels ‘“The Romantics’’ who 
immediately preceded Francois Guizot in stature and influence.'” 
Their work as historians typified the tone, first set in France by the 
writing of Rousseau, of the Romantic movement. The chief charac- 
teristics of that movement were a faith in the perfectibility of man, an 
optimistic surrender to the inevitability of progress in human affairs 
and a sense of almost apocalyptic expectation. These sentiments 
found varied expression in the works of Sir Walter Scott, Goethe, 
Lord Byron and William Wordsworth. They did not always reflect 
Rousseau’s paradigm of a return to the childlike ‘‘state of nature’’ but 
all expressed optimism about the direction of history and a hopeful 
future. 

So in answer to the question of Guizot’s uniqueness, it must be said 
that not only had historians before him set the stage for his comments, 
but moreover, that the intellectual movement which encompassed 
both his life and Tocqueville’s could not have failed to have an effect 
on their writing. And the case for a ‘‘Romantic’’ influence on 
Tocqueville is even more demonstrable if we examine his relationship 
to his uncle, the Viscount de Chateaubriand. 

Francois Rene de Chateaubriand (1768-1848) set many precedents 
for his younger kinsman Tocqueville. He was at various times a 
traveler, a statesman, a poet, painter and novelist, a member of the 
French Academy and a recognized lion of the salons of pre- and 
post-revolutionary Paris. His trip to America (1791) provided the 
setting for his sometimes fanciful novel of primitive Indian life in the 
New World, Atala (1801); and Travels in America (1827), estab- 
lished him as ‘‘one of the foremost interpreters of America to the 
European public in the early nineteenth century.’’'* 

His partly autobiographical novella Rene (1802) placed him as a 
**paramount example of the Romantic School of literature in France’’ 
and earned him the reputation as a major proponent of that move- 
ment’s ideas. '4 

The involvement of Tocqueville and Chateaubriand began as an 
accident of birth but developed as a result of the older man’s recogni- 
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tion of Tocqueville’s talents. Pierson tells us that Chateaubriand’s 
children played with Tocqueville as a child; that he went to America 
with notions of Indian life based on James Fenimore Cooper’s tales 
and the books of Chateaubriand; and that soon after publication of 
Democracy in America he was introduced to the salon of Madame 
Recamier where his uncle held court.'> Bradley notes that Chateau- 
briand was one of the first reviewers of Democracy, and points to that 
review as an important event in the early success of Tocqueville’s first 
volume. It would not be out of place to speculate that Chateaubriand 
may have been among those ‘‘influential relatives’? who smoothed 
out the political problems which almost prevented Tocqueville’s trip 
to America, nor would it be any more unlikely that as a member of the 
French Academy, Chateaubriand was an advocate for his nephew’s 
membership. 

As was suggested earlier, we can find numerous connections 
between Chateaubriand’s writings and the Romantic temperament. 
He was in contact, as well, with the works and the authors of some of 
the major English Romantic literature of the time. In his Sketches of 
English Literature (1836) we find that he had read Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and had corresponded with Byron. '° In that same work, we 
find an optimistic summary which parallels the thesis Tocqueville 
proposes in Democracy: that equality of classes is coming and that it 
is unavoidable. 


Society, such as it is at present, will not continue to exist . . . . The too 
great inequality of conditions and fortunes has been able to uphold itself 
so long as it was hidden . . . by ignorance, . . . but no sooner is this 
inequality generally perceived, than a mortal blow is given to it. 
Enforce again, if you can, the aristocratic fictions . . . your efforts will 
be useless.'” 


Chateaubriand was still, like Tocqueville, a student of history, and 
was aware that the bright future might be a while in coming. He 
nevertheless preserved his hope that this brave new world was already 
etched in the book of fate. 


A future there will be, a mighty future, free in all the plentitude uf 
evangelical equality; but it is still far, very far beyond any visible 
horizon; it will not be attained but by that untiring Hope, incorruptible 
by misfortune, whose wings grow and enlarge in proportion as every- 
thing seems to deceive it.'® 
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The optimism with which Chateaubriand writes is clearly paral- 
leled in Tocqueville’s preface. More importantly for the larger point 
here, it was an echo of the Romantic strain first composed by Rous- 
seau. There is ample evidence that Tocqueville read Rousseau.'? We 
might also infer that the argument for an appropriate social order in 
which human nature might flourish was an argument Tocqueville 
shared with (or borrowed from) Rousseau.” 

It has been suggested that the chiliastic tones with which many 
writers heralded the French Revolution could be traced to Rousseau. 
As an American representative of what has been called the ‘‘primi- 
tive’ school of the Romantics, Thomas Paine addressed the people of 
France with a similar emphasis, announcing the imminent fall of 
monarchy and despotism. 


It is no longer the paltry cause of kings, or of this, or of that 
individual, that calls France and her armies into action. It is the great 
cause of All. It is the establishment of a new aera, that shall blot 
despotism from the earth, and fix, on the lasting principles of peace and 
citizenship, the great Republic of Man.”! 


It was this same faith in the progress toward equality and the end of 
privilege which led Tocqueville to write, even after the failures and 
excesses of the Revolution: 


. . . all our contemporaries are driven on by a force that we may hope to 
regulate or curb, but cannot overcome, and it is a force inpelling them, 
sometimes gently, sometimes at headlong speed, to the destruction of 
aristocracy .?? 


To summarize: while the influence of Guizot on Tocqueville has 
been well documented, it needs to be seen within a larger frame of 
reference. That frame contains the direct influence of Tocqueville’s 
uncle Chateaubriand and the indirect but more generally pervasive 
influence of the Romantic movement. Ideas about human progress 
and an optimistic future proposed by Rousseau and others had 
reached across continents to influence the British and even the Amer- 
ican Paine. Those ideas should be seen as a significant part of the 
intellectual atmosphere within which Tocqueville lived, and in which 
Democracy in America was written. 
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Wordsworth as Romantic: The Prelude 


As I noted earlier, there seems to be little evidence upon which we 
could base an assertion that Tocqueville had read the English Roman- 
tic poets. We do know, however, that his knowledge of English was 
more than rudimentary, and that at one point in a visit to Madame 
Recamier’s salon the writing of George Sand and Richardson’s Clar- 
issa were discussed. Tocqueville felt confident enough on that occa- 
sion to remark: ‘‘I am glad to find that imperfect as my knowledge of 
English is I can feel the differences in styles.’’° 

So that while it could be argued that the cosmopolitan intellectual 
ambience of Madame Recamier’s drawing room was a likely place for 
major English authors to be discussed, and that the polyglot group 
which frequented that chamber must surely have been in touch with 
such writing, that is not the argument to be presented here. Rather, I 
will offer a brief explanation of Wordsworth’s Prelude here not as 
evidence that Tocqueville borrowed from the Englishman but as 
another indication of the parallels between Tocqueville’s inevitability 
thesis expressed in the preface to Democracy and similar expressions 
of the faith in the progress of human affairs with which Romantic 
poets filled their verse.** 

A proper explication of Wordsworth’s Prelude is the subject not of 
brief papers but of many volumes. The poem itself is of epic scope, 
comprised of fourteen Books which fill one hundred seventy pages 
and nearly eight thousand lines. It was written over a period of several 
dozen years, and in addition to its treatment of the French Revolution, 
it is a chronicle of the poet’s childhood, education at Cambridge, 
friendship with Coleridge and a general biography of his later life and 
thoughts. It serves the purpose here to provide only a few lines which 
typify Romantic sentiment, especially as they relate to Tocqueville’s 
views of progress. 


O there is blessing in this gentle breeze, 

A visitant that while it fans my cheek 

Doth seem half-conscious of the joy it brings 
From the green fields, and from yon azure sky. 
Whate’er its mission, the soft breeze can come 
To none more grateful than to me; escaped 
From the vast city, where I long had pined 

A discontented sojourner: now free, 

Free as a bird to settle where I will. 
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What dwelling shall receive me? in what vale 
Shall my harbour? underneath what grove 

Shall I take up my home? and what clear stream 
Shall with its murmur lull me into rest? 

The earth is all before me.”° 


The last line of Wordsworth’s introduction sets a tone consciously 
reminiscent of Milton’s ending to Paradise Lost. Wordsworth’s ‘‘the 
earth is all before me’’ echoes Milton’s finale ‘‘the world was all 
before them’’ with which Adam and Eve are seen expelled from 
Eden. The significance of this Miltonic ailusion to the Romantic poets 
is that it sets up the picture of a fallen nature of man. That is, a nature 
not originally bad, but one which temporarily has lost its way. As 
Rousseau suggested, man need only to return to his original state, the 
state of nature, the innocence of childhood, to find his happiness and 
his destiny. 

The Romantic myth proposed a world that would be redeemed, not 
as in Milton, by a divine saviour, but by the effects of man being true 
to his original nature. This is a major feature of the Romantic move- 
ment, an element characterized by Northrup Frye as ‘‘the recovery by 


man of what he formerly projected on God.’’?° Man was perfectible if 
he only could find a way back to his original state. 

As Wordsworth attended Cambridge, the opportunity for finding 
that state appeared to be revealing itself to the world in the fall of the 
Bastille and the beginnings of the French Revolution. Wordsworth 
became interested in the events in France and feeling somewhat guilty 
in leaving studies in England, set out to hike across the Alps. 


Nature then was sovereign in my mind, 
And mighty forms, seizing a youthful fancy, 
Had given a charter to irregular hopes. 

In any age of uneventful calm 

Among the nations, surely would my heart 
Have been possessed by similar desire: 

But Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 
France standing on the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again.” 


This rebirth of human nature would be marked by a return to more 
simple times, where distinctions of birth would disappear. As the poet 
hiked among the rocks he escaped the world of now and speculated 
with his friend of things yet sure to come: 
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. . . Where a step advanced 
Between the portals of the shadowy rocks 
Leaves far behind life’s treacherous vanities, 
For penitential tears and trembling hopes 
Exchanged—to equalise in God’s pure sight 
Monarch and peasant. . .”8 


This passage makes explicit the hope of the Romantics and the 
object of the Revolution: ‘*To equalise . . . monarch and peasant,’’ to 
destroy the aristocracy and level society. To Tocqueville, this was 
inevitable because he saw it happening; to the Romantics it was 
inevitable because it would mark a more original, natural state. 

In a more reflective passage, Wordsworth defines the hope and 
future orientation so common to the Romantic movement. 


Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there; 

With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation and desire, 

And something evermore about to be.”? 


And somewhat later he finds that hope as a ‘‘common language’”’ of 
all the states of Europe who looked upon the French Revolution as the 
twilight of despotic monarchy. 


A happy time that was; triumphant looks 
Were then the common language of all eyes; 
As if awaked from sleep, the Nations hailed 
Their great expectancy:°° 


The occasional failings of men to be true to their destiny could not 
stop the tide of events. Tocqueville talked of ‘‘irresistible forces’’ 
which could not be prevented. Wordsworth too, discounted indi- 
vidual corruption in the face of his belief in the future. 


Neither vice nor guilt, 
Debasement undergone by body or mind, 
Nor all the misery forced upon my sight, 
Misery not lightly passed, but sometimes scanned 
Most feelingly, could overthroe my trust 
In what we may become.*! 


A final passage which again calls attention to the similarities 
between Tocqueville’s preface and the Romantic myth is set in the 
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middle of the Revolution. Wordsworth meets a Michael Beaupuy, a 
French officer with whom he travels for a while, and whose republi- 
can sympathies he comes to admire. Along their march they happened 
upon a peasant girl: 


And when we chanced 
One day to meet a hunger-bitten girl, 
Who crept along fitting her languid gait 
Unto a heifer’s motion, by a cord 
Tied to her arm, and picking thus from the lane 
Its sustenance, while the girl with pallid hands 
Was busy knitting in a heartless mood 
Of solitude, and at the sight my friend 
In agitation said, ‘‘Tis against that 
That we are fighting,’’ I with him believed 
That a benignant spirit was abroad 
Which might not be withstood, that poverty 
Abject as this would in a little time 
Be found no more, that we should see the earth 
Unthwarted in her wish to recompense 
The meek, the lowly, patient child of toil, 
All institutes for ever blotted out 
That legalised exclusion, empty pomp 
Abolished, sensual state and cruel power, 
Whether by edict of the one or few; 
And finally, as sum and crown of all, 
Should see the people having a strong hand 
In framing their own laws; whence better days 
To all mankind.*? 


This ‘‘benignant spirit’ is Nature to Wordsworth, and ‘‘better days 
to all mankind’’ are his expectations of democracy. The hope that 
these lines express remained with Wordsworth even to his death, 
despite his disillusionment with Napoleon, the chaos born of the 
Revolution, and his own disappointment with political reform in his 
native England. That hope is seen by Wordsworthian scholars as part 
of his Romantic temper and consistent with the myths which Roman- 
ticism proposed. 


The political faith which he attained his last years . . . looked 
hopefully forward, and was based essentially on a belief in inevitable 
progress towards an ideal state of human liberty and dignity.** 
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These hopes, so clear to Wordsworth, were no less clear to his 
contemporary Tocqueville. They shared the hopes which were born 
of a literary movement, but which eventually touched political, 
historical and social thought in Europe and America. They reflected 
the spirit of the time and a set of ideas whose time had surely come. 


Conclusion 


I have tried to show, in the preceding section, how deeply within 
the Romantic myth lie thoughts which Tocqueville shared. The use of 
William Wordsworth in this context is incidental. As has been noted, 
there is no direct relationship between ‘‘The Prelude’’ and Democra- 
cy in America. Unlike the historians I have alluded to, this was not an 
attempt to build a theory about the motives which might lie behind 
Tocqueville’s choice of words. It is in the nature of theories to 
proceed from evidence; in this case no evidence of the historical sort 
has been discovered. Any conclusions are tentative and rest on 
broadly founded inference. 

To point to the Romantic movement as the single well from which 
all Tocqueville’s ideas were drawn would certainly be simplistic. 
However, as I have tried to show, the age in which he lived made the 
(perhaps only temporary) adoption of optimistic notions all the more 
reasonable to him. In the years between 1789 and 1825, five nations 
in Europe had abolished slavery or colonial slave trade; that others 
would soon follow was apparent. The French, American, Greek and 
several Latin American revolutions occurred in the same period. That 
the age of hereditary aristocracies was at a close, and that equality as a 
political fact was quickly developing must have seemed amply clear 
to Tocqueville. 

In the American situation he had the perfect setting to discuss his 
thesis. America could be to Tocqueville, as it was to many of its early 
settlers, The New Eden, a return to the ‘‘state of nature’’ of which 
Rousseau had spoken. Tocqueville’s conclusions about this dream, 
especially in the second volume of Democracy in America, would 
argue that it was a position he could not hold for long. But that he did 
not maintain this position is no proof that he never held it. He was 
influenced, in his preface, by the ideas of his time and no less clearly, 
by the language in which those ideas were clothed. He was, as an 
author, but a novice. His use of those ideas and that language to begin 
Democracy in America should not surprise us. 
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Public policy theoreticians as well as administrative practitioners 
have long sought to develop a system of governance and organization 
that would be free of the uncertainties of ‘‘moralistic entangle- 
ments.’’' Even in a policy as speculative and general as Marxism a 
major theme underlying its policy prescriptions is the claim that it is 
determinately grounded in the inevitable. If humans are naturally 
inclined to order themselves in the manner many Marxists describe, 
then questions of the moral appropriateness of such arrangements 
become at best only trivially interesting. Similarly in recent years 
behavioral psychology and management-by-objectives theorists have 
developed theories and policies that attempt to institutionalize specif- 
ic social relations in such a way that questions regarding the morality 
of such arrangements need never arise.” Perhaps the most compre- 
hensive attempt to develop a nonmoralistic theory and policy for the 
arrangement of institutional offices, rewards, relationships and gov- 
erning policies can yet be found in the Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes. 
Certainly no contemporary author has succeeded in addressing the 
problem of moralistic entanglements in public policy so competently 
as to reduce Hobbes’ Leviathan to a novelty of purely historical 
interest. Indeed, most recently in an article entitled ‘‘Hobbes on 
Artificial, Persons and Collective Actions,’’ David Copp examines 
the Hobbesian solution to the problem of collective action by inde- 
pendent determinate entities.? In the following discussion I argue 
that, contrary to Hobbes’ expressed intentions, he is unable to con- 
struct a theory of organization and policy development that is 
genuinely free of moralistic entanglements. I argue further that to be 
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truly comprehensive, policy studies must necessarily address the 
moral appropriateness of the maxims upon which such studies are 
predicated. 

Thomas Hobbes’ writings spanned a period of time which included 
the reign of Charles I, the English Civil Wars, the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate and the Stuart Restoration. That Hobbes should 
develop a concern for explaining the nature of social and political 
obligation seems quite natural for a social theorist living, as Hobbes 
did, during a time of serious and reoccurrent civil turmoil. As Profes- 
sor Quentin Skinner has noted about the historical period during 
which Hobbes was writing, ‘‘The problem of political obligation 
became the center issue of ideological debate at two points in the 
English Revolution: at 1649, immediately after the execution of 
Charles I and the proclamation of the Republic: and again at 1689 
immediately after the removal of James II and the acceptance of 
William and Mary.’’* Hence it is not surprising that Hobbes’ efforts 
should be so consumed by the notion of obligation. 

Although traditional political theory in Hobbes’ day was loosely 
based upon a myriad of confusing, non-empirical and even mystical 
claims about the nature of man, Hobbes uncharacteristically argued 
that the nature of obligation is unequivocally based upon a ‘‘mecha- 
nistic psychology of the passions.’’? ‘‘There was in theory no place 
for any new force or principle beyond the laws of motion found at the 
beginning: there were merely complex cases of mechanical causa- 
tion. All were derivative from geometry and mechanics.’’® For 
Hobbes, all human behavior—in the most generic sense of the term— 
is both part and product of overt physical activity. Hobbes himself 
writes that, ‘‘Human behavior, including sensation, feeling and 
thought is a mode of motion. And social behavior upon which the art 
of government rests, is merely that special case of human behavior 
which arises when man acts with reference to one another.’”’ 

In developing his organizational and governance theory Hobbes’ 
method was similar to that used with such success by the scientist 
Galileo, that is, the resolutive-composite method. The ‘‘resolutive’’ 
aspect of the method was employed as a means for deriving necessary 
and basic propositions; the ‘‘composite’’ was the way to build the 
complex forms from these.* It was Hobbes’ expressed intention to 
‘‘apprehend’’ the ‘‘infallible rules and true science of equity and 
justice.’’? In short it was Hobbes’ intention to develop a social 
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science for the study of organizational behavior. Consequently, in an 
attempt to explicate the nature of social obligation, Hobbes begins by 
attempting to account for the causes of social phenomena. For exam- 
ple, Hobbes argues that, ‘‘Fear of oppression disposeth a man to 
anticipate, or to seek aid by society: for there is no other way by which 
a man can secure his life and liberty.’’'° Thus in a manner that 
anticipates the reasoning of contemporary behavioral scientists 
Hobbes explains simply that man is inclined to seek that which he 
desires and move away from that which he fears. 

Hobbes proceeds to argue that when humans are placed in an 
unrestricted social environment such as the one he characterizes as 
our most natural and hence primitive state, then it is precisely because 
of man’s physiological essence and his consequent coping behaviors 
that man acts most fearful of the potential aggression of all other 
humans. Hobbes explains that it is the endeavors of other men, when 
unrestricted, that threatens the individual’s access to a life of con- 
tinued self-preservation. Since self-preservation is a person’s primary 
concern, then fear is the greatest motivation and hence the most 
significant determinant of subsequent behavior. Hobbes explains that 
in the state of nature: 


Nature hath made men so equal, in the faculties of body and mind; as 
though there be found one man sometimes manifestly stronger in body, 
or of quicker mind than another; yet when all is reconed together, the 
differences between man, and man, is not so considerable, as that one 
man can thereupon claim to himself any benefit, to which another may 
not pretend, as well as he. For as to strength of body, the weakest has 
strength enough to kill the strongest, either by secret machination, or by 
confederacy with others, that are in the same danger with himself.'! 


Immense fear is perpetuated in the natural state, consequently 
humans are compelled to seek more satisfactory arrangements for 
association with one another. To avoid the immense fear that is 
characteristic of the natural state, Hobbes believes, man’s mechanis- 
tic propensity to reason dictates the establishment of a specific set of 
institutional arrangements collectively referred to by Hobbes as a 
commonwealth. A commonwealth is a form of organizational 
arrangement with a strong central source of authority and with suffi- 
cient power to insure adherence to its demands. 

Persons, for Hobbes, are the sorts of creatures which distinguish 
among sensations and consequently amass experience. Furthermore, 
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persons are the sorts of creatures which can order the sense data they 
derive from experience and bring it into alignment with goals to 
which they are predisposed. Finally, persons’ ability to organize 
sense data extracted from experience is done in such a way that 
definite behavioral prescriptions result. Hobbes observes, **‘Some- 
times a man desires to know the event of an action; and then he 
thinketh of some like action past, and the events thereof one after 
another supposing like events will follow like actions.’’'* Such phe- 
nomena Hobbes describes collectively as the activity of prudence. 
Thus it is because persons are inclined to be prudent as well as to 
respond similarly to events of a similar nature, that they come to 
apprehend and appreciate the Fundamental Law of Nature. Accord- 
ing to Hobbes, The Fundamental Law of Nature is, ‘‘a precept, or 
general rule of reason, that every man ought to endeavor Peace, as 
farre as he has hope of attaining it.’’'* 

Through an argument similar to that generated by many contem- 
porary advocates of artificial intelligence, Hobbes characterizes hu- 
man nature as a function of two deterministic programs functioning 
interdependently. As advocates of artificial intelligence generally 
agree, the result of a single organism responding to the operation of 
two or more algorithmic-like programs functioning interdependently 
is that the organism appears to adopt specific propositions or courses 
of action consistent with a single specifiable goal. Hobbes similarly 
argues that man’s behavior is a predictably determinate response to 
his environment. Assuming of course, that a person’s natural inclina- 
tion is to be governed by prudential and rational dispositions.'* Hence 
it is no surprise that Hobbes concludes that humans are able to 
comprehend more than one natural law at a time and that such laws 
may be ordered in human deliberation in specific hierarchical 
fashion. More specifically, Hobbes claims that persons generally 
acknowledge a second law of nature, namely that one ought to seek 
peace only as it can further one’s opportunity for self-preservation. 
Recognition of this second law of nature leads in turn to a person’s 
further recognition of seventeen additional natural laws. The ultimate 
outcome of man’s recognition of the laws of nature is that he attempts 
to reduce the number of occasions he is likely to experience fear and 
maximize those occasions in which his physical activity is largely 
unfettered by the interests of others. Thus, man is inevitably led to 
associating with others of his kind in a unique organizational pattern, 
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that is, acommonwealth with a distinct and absolute sovereign. '° The 
organizational pattern of the commonwealth is determined by the 
nineteen natural laws alluded to above and insures that the individual 
will have the greatest liberty—in the sense of unrestrictive licence to 
act—to enjoy whatever rights the sovereign may establish. '© 

In short, Hobbes’ Laws of Nature compel man to establish a 
commonwealth, that is, an efficiently organized system of institution- 
al relationships to provide for man the greatest range of secure and 
pleasant activity. Thus for Hobbes, given the mechanistic nature of 
man and the state of nature within which man exists, the only feasible 
pattern of organization is one along the lines of the Hobbesian 
Commonwealth. 

Hobbes believes that he can show that there exists a specific 
relationship between the nature of man and the state of nature, that 
can causally result in a peaceful and tolerant society. Hobbes argues, 
as one might expect a contemporary social scientist might, that the 
teleological nature of man’s drift to a more perfect organizational 
relationship is as causally determinate as nature’s adherence to the 
laws of geometry. The fact that Hobbes’ geometry was Euclidian and 
that contemporary physics favors a Reimanian geometry is irrelevant 
to the analogy being drawn between Hobbes and the contemporary 
social scientist. The point of the above is that to the extent that 
contemporary social scientists employ a teleological metaphysic in 
giving an account of human behavior, then to a similar extent their 
theories are infected by the same sort of inconsistency as Hobbes’ 
attempt to account for man’s tendency to develop a superior form of 
organization and order. For example, Hobbes argues that man’s 
relationship to his environment is causally determinate and more 
specifically is a consequence of the functional relationship between 
man’s prudential and rational disposition and the immediate exigen- 
cies of his environment. Given this state of affairs man’s social 
organizations come about not so much by human design but rather as 
a matter of causal necessity. However, if it is the case that human 
organizations come about as a consequence of natural causes, then 
Hobbes and his twentieth-century counterparts serve no useful pur- 
pose in advising us how we might organize or reorganize ourselves— 
or for what purposes we ought to organize. The latter half of the 
Leviathan becomes as unnecessary to the goal of its author as must 
many recent policy studies be to the expressed intentions of their 
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authors. When studying the nature of humankind in terms other than 
those which are purely physiological, the conditional statements of 
such a seemingly scientific enterprise can be grossly misleading. 
For example, consider a situation wherein a man finds himself 
adrift in the sea with no drinkable water at hand. Both his desire and 
his need may be clearly before his mind, he must have water to satisfy 
each. He may know as well that sea water will not quench his thirst. 
Yet in spite of his rational and prudential inclinations, and in spite of 
his instinct for self-preservation, he may in desperation drink water 
from the sea. Such action might be regarded as a simple mistake, an 
error in prudential calculation. One might hasten to add that the panic 
and dread consumed the man’s sense of order to the point where he 
mistakenly altered his goal, and substituted the immediate gratifica- 
tion of his sensual desire for all other interests including that of 
self-preservation. Yet what sense can be made of the notion ‘‘mis- 
taken’’ when talking about a purely mechanistic and determinate 
order of events? One doesn’t speak of a metal ball being mistaken if it 
rolls down a board faster than was predicted. In light of such clearly 
determinate instances one is tempted to respond stoically that a rose 
by any other name is still a rose. In other words we disregard the 
possibility that the ball misbehaved or might have acted otherwise. In 
such situations we commonly attribute the discrepance between pre- 
diction and performance to human error of description, an inept 
measuring device or additional environmental conditions that may 
have made the immediate world other than what we had expected. In 
no case do we give serious consideration to the possibility that the ball 
or board could have decided to behave differently than the observer 
expected. Yet when discussing unexpected human action Hobbes, as 
well as the contemporary social scientist, often pleads that while 
human behavior is itself determinate we may not yet be in a position to 
bring our theories into accord with that which is determinable. In 
other words, they insist that it is not human action which is vague, a 
matter of chance or self-determining, rather it is human observation 
of the action, or theory construction, that is the object of the inconsis- 
tency experienced when one attempts to identify the course of natural 
events.'’ Yet what sense does it make to speak of humans being 
‘*mistaken’’ in matters of observation or theory construction? It 
seems clear that if man is a determinate mechanistic organism then the 
notion of ‘‘mistake’’ in terms of any human activity becomes linguis- 
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tically misleading—if not altogether meaningless. Hence it is no 
surprise when one finds Hobbes or his counterparts of today em- 
ploying mentalistic terms when they advise us on how things 
‘‘ought’’ to be. The ‘‘oughtness’’ of Hobbesian or contemporary 
social scientific prescriptions suggest that the authors implicitly real- 
ize that for all their scientific talk they ultimately become quite 
moralistic in pointing out to us the ‘‘good’’ in organizational structure 
or governance. 

Thus it appears doubtful that any systematic view of man from 
which prescriptions for improved organizational structure might be 
derived, can be based on purely scientific statements. The geometric 
statements that perform law-like functions in physics are relevantly 
dissimilar in semantic content from analogous statements in manage- 
ment or organizational theory. This is not to say that systematic policy 
prescriptions cannot follow from a normative model such as is charac- 
teristic of legalistic thinking. In fact I advocate just such a model in an 
article entitled ‘“The Aristotlean Notion of ‘Nomos’ and Educational 
Policy Studies.’’'* Nevertheless an argument for the systematic study 
of policy development is not the same as an argument which claims 
that an empirical science of policy studies can yield normative pre- 
scriptions. 

Hobbes wanted to build a science of human social relations. He 
wanted a system void of ‘‘ought.’’ He wanted to produce a genuine 
science free of moral restrictions of prescriptions and free of vague 
and elusive conditions. It is no wonder then that commentators and 
critics have been so troubled with Hobbes’ pseudo-scientific notion of 
obligation. Similarly it is no wonder that practicing administrators are 
troubled by the organizational theorist’s detailed prescriptions when 
those prescriptions suggest a necessary and very unscientific reliance 
on the moralistic ‘‘ought.’’ 

In Hobbesian terms the members of an organization have an obliga- 
tion to the sovereign, the source of legitimate authority. Hobbes 
admits that his notion of obligation is peculiar to human beings. He 
notes further that obligation is a necessary concomitant to the forma- 
tion of an organization or more particularly a civil society. And he 
again admits that organization or civil society is a necessary condition 
for the proliferation of obligating relationships. Specifically Hobbes 
writes that obligation occurs ‘‘when a man hath . . . abandoned, or 
granted away his Right;'® then he is said to be obliged, or Bound, not 
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to hinder those to whom such right is granted . . .”’”° He further 
explains that, ‘“‘where no covenant hath proceeded, there hath no 
Right been transferred . . .”’*' Thus for Hobbes an obligation occurs 
when there is an exchange of promises which limits the freedom one 
might otherwise experience in an orderless state. Hobbes’ attempt to 
account for the nature of obligation in purely naturalistic terms 
anticipates Searle’s recent arguments in which he argues that ‘‘the 
obligation to keep a promise probably has no necessary connection 
with morality.’’*? Yet neither Hobbes nor Searle’s explanation 
accounts for why the notion of obligation or ‘‘oughtness’’ should 
weigh so heavily in the private deliberations of a person. Since 
Hobbes’ arguments amount to an attempt to give a normative account 
of social organization—and presumably one that is cognitively mean- 
ingful—he employs the notion of obligation in a non-emotive sense. 
In other words so much of Hobbes’ argument depends on the ontolog- 
ical referent of the term obligation and Right that Hobbes cannot 
afford to treat the term as a simple form of action. For example, when 
one gives up one’s Right, Hobbes is explicit in noting that one is not 
simply performing an act, but rather one is actually depriving oneself 
of an actual possession. Furthermore, Hobbes declares that one does 
not become obligated simply by giving up one’s right but only when 
one does so in exchange for some like promise or interest on the part 
of others. 

Finally, Hobbes makes further provision for denying that the 
simple act of exchanging promises is necessarily of an obligatory 
nature. For example, Hobbes states that in spite of a person’s obliga- 
tion to obey the sovereign, an individual is never obliged to do harm 
to himself, even in the face of a sovereign’s order that he do so. 
Furthermore, one may be released from one’s obligation if subse- 
quent to making a covenant with another, it is reasonable to believe 
that the other party to the covenant may default in their obligation. 
Specifically Hobbes writes that the suspicion or fear: 


which maketh a Covenant invalid, must always be something arising 
after the Covenant made, as some new fact or other sign of the will not 
to perform: else it cannot make the Covenant voyd. For that which 
could not hinder a man—from promising, ought not to be admitted as a 
hinderance to performing.”° 


Thus it is clear that the idea of being obligated extends beyond the 
act of promise-making, and beyond the idea that negative conse- 
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quences are likely to accompany failure to keep one’s promise. For 
Hobbes, obligation is a property that characterizes a person’s condi- 
tion. It is because a person is obligated to perform in a certain manner 
that he ought to do so—not just because he promised to do so. The 
notion of obligation is a peculiar, perhaps even mystical, notion for 
Hobbes. And it is because obligation is the sort of non-empirical 
entity that it must be for Hobbes that he can proceed to argue that one 
ought to act in accord with one’s obligations. Such a notion of 
obligation is surely out of place in a characteristically scientific 
investigation. Yet without such conceptual devices it is clear that an 
organizational theorist such as Hobbes could not argue that the 
institutional arrangements and governing procedures which he advo- 
cates could ever carry much cognitive import. In short, the organiza- 
tional theorist can only claim to be meaningfully advising practition- 
ers on how they ought to organize and govern their institutions when 
they postulate non-determinate entities peculiar to human beings 
which can then serve as the basis for a normative statement from 
which, given certain additional empirical information, prescriptions 
regarding appropriate practices can be derived. 

The notion of ‘‘oughtness’’ is semantically tied to characteristical- 
ly unscientific terms such as that of Hobbes’ obligation. Although the 
social scientist, the organizational theorist and the administrator may 
go to great length to accompany their theories with a multitude of 
Statistical predictions and empirically based observations, the mo- 
ment they begin to advise others about more appropriate forms of 
organization and governance, the moment they introduce the notion 
of ‘‘oughtness,’’ their prescriptions become fundamentally norma- 
tive and hence not a matter of simple unadulterated science. 

Certainly Hobbes’ failure to produce a purely scientific study of 
human community should not be taken as grounds sufficient for the 
condemnation of all organizational theorists as frauds who at best 
practice a psuedo-scientific approach to human organization. On the 
other hand, Hobbes’ work is a legitimate paradigm of all attempts to 
derive normative prescriptions regarding human organization and 
governance from an allegedly scientific study of man. While I might 
be justly criticized for being a bit cavalier in issuing the following 
remark reminiscent of adolescent skepticism, I suspect that it does 
roughly characterize the lesson to be learned from Hobbes’ theoreti- 
cal and prescriptive exploits. When it comes to developing purely 
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scientific prescriptions for human organization, ‘‘If Hobbes can’t do 
it—nobody can!’’ 
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David Samuel Snedden (1868-1951) was one of America’s 
pioneer educational sociologists and in that capacity served on the 
faculty of Teachers College, Columbia University, continually from 
1916 to 1935. Before that he had been a prominent school teacher in 
California, a professor of education at Stanford University, and a 
commissioner of education in Massachusetts. His significance in 
American education may be found in his ability to delineate most 
boldly and to articulate most forcefully an ever-present possibility in 
curriculum making, education for social efficiency. 

Social efficiency, as Snedden defines it, is the position in education 
that calls for the direct teaching of knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
intended to shape the individual to predetermined social characteris- 
tics. Social efficiency presumes to improve society by making its 
members more vocationally useful and socially responsible. Those 
who ‘‘view with alarm’’ and blame the schools for not remedying the 
ills of society frequently look to schools as the means to reform. Not 
infrequently the schools’ most vocal advocates are found in the ranks 
of the concerned lay public. 

Applied to the curriculum, social efficiency usually leads to de- 
mands for reorganization of the studies, sometimes for a whole new 
synthesis of more ‘‘practical’’ subjects. Snedden called upon the 
traditional subjects to ‘‘pass in review’’ to determine their possible 
contribution to ‘‘the more specific and satisfactory aims of educa- 
tion.’’' Among the hundreds of courses he proposed were ‘‘Business 
Letter Writing,’’ ‘‘ Friendly Letter Writing,’’ ‘“The Wonders of 
Synthetic Chemistry,’’ ‘‘Man’s Warfare with Insects,’’ ‘“Ten Read- 
able Dramas,”’ and ‘‘Practical Mathematics.’’” 

At different times, variants of this position have appeared under 
other names. Social efficiency was the outstanding characteristic of 
the proposals of life adjustment education in the late forties and early 
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fifties. In another form, emphasizing the selection and teaching with 
great care the minimum essentials of the organized studies, social 
efficiency appeared in the Essentialist Platform of William Bagley 
in1938. Bagley himself had used the term ‘‘social efficiency’’ as 
early as 1905.° At an even earlier date social efficiency was implicit 
in Herbartian Frank McMurry’s ‘‘towers of strength,’’ explained as a 
little knowledge thoroughly understood which would shape the 
thoughts that control conduct. The Herbartian reorganization of sub- 
ject matter around a single center of interest may also have proved 
useful in stimulating the imagination of the educator for social effi- 
ciency. Regardless of the sect, all who take this position tend to reject 
the notion of pursuing a study simply for the pleasure of learning. 

Snedden went a step further than many in the social efficiency 
tradition by proposing that a concerted effort be made to determine 
the probable destination of each individual in society and to prescribe 
a curriculum especially suited to promote his ultimate efficiency. 
This proposal set Snedden apart from others, like Franklin Bobbitt 
and W. W. Charters, who were also in the social efficiency camp. 
Bobbitt’s multitude of minute and especially defined aims looked on 
the surface very much like what Snedden proposed. However, Bob- 
bitt did not differentiate for people of varied destinations. 

When Mark Keppell wrote in 1915 that efficiency was the greatest 
word in the English language, the efficiency movement in America 
was at its apex.* When Snedden first used the word in 1900, he was 
already using it in a sense different from his contemporary Frederick 
Taylor. Though social efficiency and business efficiency shared a 
common ideal, to make people more useful, they sometimes took a 
collision course. In Massachusetts, Snedden’s special normal school 
program for training a socially efficient rural school teacher was 
condemned by efficiency experts as economically inefficient. They 
measured the program in terms of cost per unit of instruction, while 
Snedden thought in terms of changed individuals. He condemned 
‘factory methods’’ that were attempting to reduce the cost of educa- 
tion by applying concepts of ‘‘quantity production and standardiza- 
tion of parts’’ to the schools. He said this system was only productive 
of ‘‘herd-like’’ uniformity which ran counter to the differentiation 
upon which his social efficiency rested. 

Circumstances of life apparently conspired to enable Snedden to 
make his mark in his chosen field. His professional career was 
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contemporary with the age of reform in American education. His first 
principalship came in 1892, the year the Committee of Ten orga- 
nized. In 1895, the year William T. Harris engaged the Herbartians in 
the ‘Great Debate’’ at Cleveland, Snedden entered Stanford Univer- 
sity. His first important statement on the purposes of education came 
in 1900, only a year after the National Education Association Com- 
mittee on College Entrance Requirements reported favorably on a 
school program based on constants and electives. It was a time when 
the work of the school was under more than the usual scrutiny. 

Snedden had been born into an intensely practical environment on 
the American frontier, in a cabin on the cattle range of Kern County, 
California, where work was both a way of life and the very means of 
sustaining life. His childhood and youth were spent doing the work of 
a ranch hand—herding cattle, mending fences, and setting out feed— 
hard physical work from which he took great personal satisfaction. 
He would always hold useful work in highest regard as the end 
product of the educational process. Indeed, throughout his profes- 
sional life he always referred to himself as engaged in ‘‘educational 
work,’’ and the word ‘‘work’’ is given a prominent place in much of 
his writing. 

Snedden’s own education was along traditional lines. From a 
one-room California schoolhouse, he entered St. Vincent’s College 
in Los Angeles, whose program was based upon a six-year classical 
course, four years of preparatory work and two years on the collegiate 
level. With hard work and good ability he completed the program in 
three years. However, his most significant educational experience 
seems to have resulted from a program of self-education embarked 
upon a few years later as a young educator in Santa Paula, California. 
There he devoted most of his free time to studying the complete works 
of Herbert Spencer. This experience appears to have forever alienated 
him from the classical tradition. 

When he felt a need for two more years of undergraduate work and 
the customary four-year bachelor’s degree, he turned to Stanford 
University, where he heard the doctrine of social control set forth by 
Professor Edward A. Ross of the department of political economy. 
Though Snedden was nominally a student in the department of educa- 
tion, it was Ross who left the deepest impression upon him and gave 
him the perspective with which to explore Spencer’s query, ‘*What 
knowledge is of most worth?’’ Later he pursued the doctorate at 
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Columbia University under the direction of Edward T. Devine, the 
nation’s foremost social worker. From him Snedden gained a greater 
insight into social ills, and the subject of Snedden’s dissertation, the 
juvenile reform school, seemed to provide him with the ideal pro- 
totype of education for social efficiency. 

In later years Snedden’s pronouncements on education were criti- 
cized because he seemed to be concerned only with maintenance of 
the status quo. He was criticized for having a limited view of the 
amount of upward social mobility possible for the individual, except 
within certain carefully prescribed bounds. (The rigid structuring of 
society he predicted, first by 1960, then by 1980, was not the main 
feature of his program for the schools, though it was a probable 
consequence. ) 

In a paper given in 1922 before the New Hampshire academy of 
science, G. L. Cave, a state school trustee, leveled an attack against 
what he believed to be the assumptions of the modern school. He said 
the end result was only ‘‘education for the life of today.’’ He called 
the movement ‘‘Sneddenism’’ after its most ‘‘ardent proponent’’ and 
charged it was reducing the school prograin to ‘“‘thin, denatured, 
intellectual food.’’ He especially attacked Snedden’s distinction be- 
tween hard, systematic chemistry and informational chemistry or 
courses in general science. ‘‘Unskilled minds,’’ Cave said, were 
being ‘‘crammed with knowledge of facts and processes’? when 
‘*trained brains’’ were needed, and they alone would find a useful 
place in society.” 

**Sneddenism’’ as a viewpoint in education was a far more compre- 
hensive system than that identified by Cave. ‘‘Sneddenism,’’ as a 
scheme of education, was based upon “‘differentiation’’ of program 
according to the probable destination of the pupil and ‘‘flexibility’’ of 
course offering to meet differentiated needs. For Snedden, indi- 
vidualization of the program meant placing the student into a ‘‘case 
group’’ of like destination. Membership in a given case group de- 
pended upon three variables: (1) environmental background, (2) 
ability, and (3) economic opportunity. He argued that only those 
students with optimum amounts of all three variables should be given 
education for those callings requiring a long and expensive period of 
schooling. 

Educational arrangements for the optimum group little concerned 
Snedden, except as they provided a backdrop for the reorganization 
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he sought to effect. When pressed, he conceded there were students 
for whom the traditional studies had proved useful as prevocational 
studies; and he pointed to the professional schools of law, medicine, 
and engineering as examples of ‘‘real vocational education’’ pro- 
vided to serve this group. He argued that for the others, for the ‘‘rank 
and file,’’ similar specialized schooling should be made available to 
prepare them in vocations appropriate to their own place in society. 

Snedden considered the intellectually able person as part of the 
rank and file because it did not seem likely the intellectual would have 
the opportunity for upward mobility except in some vocation that 
required only a short period of training. Snedden expressed a concern 
that this individual be adequately trained in a marketable, useful skill, 
so as to provide him with a measure of independence and security in a 
competitive market, and be given adequate cultural and social re- 
sources to make him a good citizen happy in his station. Snedden 
believed schooling in college preparatory courses was useless to the 
intellectual because he had no immediate prospect of financing a 
college education. When the intellectual left school, Snedden argued, 
he would be as unprepared to earn a living as the intellectually 
uninterested pupil who was ‘‘driven out’’ of school by the same 
content. 

Snedden was especially dubious that the largest segment of socie- 
ty, a group he sometimes estimated at 80 per cent of the population, 
could find any intrinsic value in the traditionally organized studies. 
He doubted their ability to acquire abstract knowledge; he believed 
that to impose it on them was only to hasten their departure from the 
schools. To hold them, he proposed a program of practical studies for 
which they could find direct and immediate value. He would reorga- 
nize the studies and,where necessary, the educational arrangements 
themselves. In working his reorganization, Snedden tried to relate the 
education of each ‘‘case group’’ to specific aims determined by 
working back from what ‘‘good judges’’ considered to be the desir- 
able practice of above-average members of the group in society. Once 
the specific and concrete objectives had been identified, he proposed 
to draw out of the established subjects the elements that could be 
considered useful for the specific purpose in view. In this way he 
hoped to produce, in the next generation of workmen and citizens, the 
best of those skills, traits, and beliefs necessary to success. G. L. 
Cave identified this reorganization with the term ‘‘Sneddenism’’ in 
his opposition to education based upon “‘life for today.”’ 
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Aims based upon life activities were not the unique contribution of 
David Snedden. Spencer had stated them in 1859. Others had found 
them useful, too, most notably Clarence D. Kingsley in the ‘‘Seven 
Cardinal Principles Report’’ of his Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education and and Franklin Bobbitt in his own 
work in curriculum planning. Snedden disagreed with both men 
insofar as they had not made provision for differentiation according to 
class or group, but this was not the issue that concerned Cave. 
Perhaps Cave was merely reacting to the steady stream of publicity 
that flowed from Snedden’s pen, or perhaps he recalled seeing Sned- 
den’s four kinds of education in the book Administration of Public 
Education, which was widely distributed. 

Often regarded primarily as a vocational educator, Snedden 
considered that area only part of the larger field of educational 
sociology. Vocational education was interesting to him primarily as it 
contributed to total social efficiency. In this larger approach Snedden 
liked to compare the teaching profession to the medical profession. 
Snedden felt schooling would have to be prescriptive in order to 
correct a fault or failing or to give a necessary skill or appreciation. 
Even when he spoke of opportunity for the individual, it was in terms 
of prescription to fit a case group or to fit a predetermined standard of 
civic behavior or physical efficiency. 

Snedden’s own educational background, under Ross and Devine, 
emphasized social economy as the context within which to view the 
problems related to the improvement of society. The use of the term 
‘*social economy’’ roughly paralleled that of ‘‘political economy’’ as 
the frame of reference for economic problems; the latter was the field 
of specialization from which Ross and Devine first considered those 
social implications of the economic system that became ‘‘social 
economy.’’ Snedden called this approach ‘‘applied sociology,’ an 
applied science drawing its content from many sources as did the 
applied sciences of medicine, engineering, and agriculture. Finally 
he settled on the term ‘‘educational sociology’’ and was among the 
first to use it. His understanding of educational sociology, however, 
remained that of one concerned with prescribing to ameliorate the ills 
of the social economy; this concept was directly related to his earlier 
study of the education provided by the juvenile reform school. 

Snedden identified four social utilities with the needs of the social 
economy; these utilities were synonymous with his four kinds of 
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education: (1) physical, (2) vocational, (3) social-civic-moral, and 
(4) cultural. Unlike the seven aims of the ‘‘Seven Cardinal Principles 
Report’’ of 1918, the utilities were not aims in themselves, but areas 
from which specific aims might be developed. Put into practice, the 
multitude of specific aims would be expected to create the socially 
efficient individual, a person exhibiting vocational efficiency, phys- 
ical efficiency, efficiency in his civic responsibility and social rela- 
tions and in the kind of personal culture appropriate to him. 

In the details of organizing schooling for social efficiency, Sned- 
den relied heavily on the idea of a six-year high school as the agency 
to provide a differentiated program of general education necessary to 
produce physical, cultural, and social ‘‘utilities.’’ Children under the 
age of twelve were expected to receive education in the common 
learnings, and he was little concerned with schooling for them. He 
believed the basic skills were always best taught in the home, if it was 
an ‘‘advantaged’’ home. Beginning with the junior high school years, 
however, the school was expected to provide “‘general education’’ 
for ‘‘good civism,”’ ‘personal culture,’’ and ‘‘health conservation,”’ 
according to the particular needs of the pupil’s particular case group. 
Vocational education, he insisted, must be left until after the student 
terminated his general education, either by graduation or by dropping 
out of the school of general education.° 

Snedden could not consider the ‘‘dropout’’ with alarm when 
viewed within the framework of his “‘case groups.’’ He considered 
the termination of formal education at an earlier date natural for some 
case groups. Differentiation would have provided these pupils with 
meaningful general education. Once ‘‘real’’ vocational education 
was begun, after the student left the school of general education— 
whether at age sixteen to enter a vocational school or later to enter a 
university school of medicine or engineering—Snedden’s other three 
utilities must yield to the vocational and thereafter be relegated to 
after-hours pursuits. ‘‘Real vocational education,’’ as he conceived 
it, was expected to be a full-time occupation approximating the hours 
and conditions of the working day and leading to the production of 
the marketable product. To Snedden, social efficiency meant fitting 
the individual for all areas of life as his place in society might decree. 

In attempting to provide differentiation of course offerings for each 
case group, Snedden hit upon a style and vocabulary of his own, but 
in practice he borrowed from vocational job analysis. His reorganiza- 
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tion of studies was in ‘‘lotments’’ of work devoted to preparation for 
particular kinds of efficiency expressed in terms of ‘‘clock-hours”’ 
rather than semester credits. The individual elements of learning that 
went into any lotment of work were designated as ‘‘peths,’’ and the 
lotments themselves were to be organized into ‘‘strands’’ of life 
activities roughly parallel to the ‘‘utilities.’’ The lotments related 
school work to the life of the present. Snedden suggested lotments in 
‘*Friendly Letter Writing,’’ ‘‘Bedmaking,’’ ‘‘Stenographers’ Spell- 
ing,’’ and ‘‘Make-up Penmanship,’’ reminiscent of the courses 
‘*Blueprint Reading for Plumbers’’ and *‘Applied Design for Granite 
Workers’’ suggested by Charles Prosser, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education under Snedden, for the vocational schools of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In deciding upon the methods of teaching and the level of achieve- 
ment required, Snedden’s program divided the studies into *‘consum- 
er’ and ‘‘producer’’ subjects, designations probably borrowed from 
the report of the Douglas Commission of 1906. As he used these 
terms, the producer subjects were intended to be hard work while 
consumer subjects were supposed to teach attitudes or ‘‘apprecia- 
tions’? and would be self-defeating unless taught as ‘‘high-grade 
play.”’ When Snedden argued for a longer period of compulsory 
education, it was to extend this period of differentiated general 
education, especially to provide more training for efficient citizen- 
ship and the efficient use of leisure time. His concern was with the use 
of school time for preparation in total social efficiency rather than 
with the mere extension of schooling in itself. 

In the early thirties, Snedden became even more prescriptive in his 
demand for an educational program to produce social efficiency. He 
offered as his ideal planned society the mythical Province of Zond, a 
place where each person was specifically trained for his particular 
niche in life and found satisfaction and security there. In moving 
America toward this ideal he envisioned a department of domestic 
police having as its function to force people to the kind of education 
predetermined for their special needs. 

Confronted with the difficulties involved in relating his doctrines 
of social efficiency to the democratic idea, Snedden found helpful an 
argument based on an analogy to an athletic team. His society would 
be *‘team like,’’ with each member trained for the place he fit best. 
Every team, he reasoned, has its leaders and its followers. It was as 
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important to the success of the team that the followers be trained in 
their roles as it was for the leaders to be trained to carry out theirs. He 
contrasted this with ‘‘herd-like’’ practices, which he said resulted 
when all were given the same education and were expected to assume 
the same degree of responsibility in society. He contended this latter 
procedure was far more undemocratic because it denied opportunity 
to those for whom the single kind of education was not well suited. 
They were the ‘‘rank and file,’’ the largest percentage of society. 

Snedden seems always to have refused to consider the opportunity 
for social mobility afforded by the principle of free election and wide 
opportunity for choice. When he was forced to react to this possibil- 
ity, he expressed doubt that students, parents, or teachers could 
render a wise choice. His view of the purpose of the science of 
education was to make these kinds of decisions for groups of people. 

When pressed to make a choice between social efficiency and 
democracy, Snedden maintained that efficiency must prevail. This 
position was quite consistent with his view that the schools, as the 
only institution of society in the control of the government, should be 
consciously used for purposes of social control and should represent 
the majority view in society. This total devotion to the ideals of 
efficiency proved a source of alienation from others who also related 
their own aims to life activities. 

John Dewey was among the first to see the conclusion to which 
Snedden was pushing himself, that democracy must ultimately yield 
to efficiency. Dewey came to this conclusion twenty years before 
Snedden came to acknowledge the full extent of it himself. In 1914, 
reacting to Snedden’s separate system of administration for vocation- 
al schools, Dewey had warned that setting them apart from schools of 
general education would only foster class education. Ultimately 
Snedden acknowledged Dewey’s efforts to unify cultural and manual 
arts as an important contribution to more liberal schooling but quite 
outside what he considered appropriate preparation for vocational 
education. 

Snedden’s differences with Dewey and other ‘‘progressives’’ of 
the twenties were of the same fundamental kind and continued 
through the years of his professional career. Most of the time Snedden 
wrote of the contributions of this group as being romantic, idealistic, 
or utopian. In another form of defense he categorized Dewey as an 
authority on method ‘‘with the understanding he was almost constant- 
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ly writing about children four to nine years of age.’’’ This argument 
seemed calculated to dismiss the significance of primary education 
and might explain, in part, his apparent inconsistency in urging 
delayed admission to school while emphasizing the importance of the 
school as an agency of social control. According to Snedden, only a 
small percentage of children four to six years of age required school- 
ing to supplant inferior homes. Children from fairly wholesome and 
normal homes, especially those ‘‘of superior intellectual heredity,”’ 
would be withheld from school attendance altogether until the age of 
nine or ten. He claimed that for at least 60 per cent of American 
children, early schooling represented only overstimulation and un- 
necessary regimentation. This claim gave him the opportunity to 
charge that ‘‘progressive’’ educators lacked the necessary confidence 
in the ‘‘growth-fostering powers’’ of various types of homes.® 

Boyd Bode and Gordon Hullfish both attacked the dualism Sned- 
den had created in identifying producer and consumer education. 
Hullfish said Snedden missed the real significance of the meaning of 
democracy and of democratic education by failing to see that the mind 
is a unity. For Hullfish the blacksmith who had also experienced 
cultural education would understand ‘‘the full social context of his 
work,’’ while he believed Snedden’s blacksmith would merely be 
efficient or, as Hullfish said, ‘‘skilled.’’? Bode criticized Snedden for 
the *‘notion’’ that ideals could be ‘evoked from a process of environ- 
mental fact finding.’’ He concluded Snedden expected ‘‘sociology to 
work miracles’’ and he questioned the scientific quality of such 
procedures. '° 

Criticism of Snedden’s doctrines from within the ranks of the 
educational sociologists was directed both against his theory of edu- 
cational sociology as an ‘‘empirical science’’—his preoccupation 
with life activities objectives—and against the class distinctions his 
objectives seemed likely to produce. But perhaps more than anything 
else he was engaged in a kind of inquiry that claimed little of their 
time and interest. His efforts in reply were couched in terms of 
**telic’’ evolution, but the inconsistency of planning improvement 
based upon mere maintenance of present status never seems to have 
troubled him. 

Addressing the related question of the school’s role in social 
change, not unlike that concerned with the teaching of the social 
studies which had precipitated his argument with Percy Davidson, 
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Snedden presented the school as an institution of the majority, obli- 
gated to reinforce majority views. He conceded the school might 
cause its graduates to become aware of problems and might provide 
them with an attitude receptive to change, but he never explained how 
he intended to accomplish this with an educational program based on 
maintenance of the status quo. He made quite clear, however, that it 
was not the business of the schools to bring about social change. '! 

Initially Snedden was influenced by the manual training movement 
and the social reform movements of the first decade of the twentieth 
century. As vocational education gained popularity, he renounced his 
earlier allegiance to manual training and took up the new cause as a 
refinement of the old. The professional climate from which he rose to 
maturity in his career was one determined to heal the ills of society by 
means that were direct, immediate, prescriptive, and practical. ‘‘Effi- 
ciency’’ was the ideal of this age in business, in government, and in 
the orderly function of society. 

In a field he helped to define, Snedden became the the spokesman 
of the most thorough form of social efficiency. His proposals, put 
forward as ‘‘concrete’’ solutions likely to withstand the tests of time 
or as projections of what the future must surely hold in store, had the 
appeal of offering surety in an area where it was not commonly found. 
However, possibly his own story of upward social mobility, based on 
hard work and keen intellect in the best tradition of the ‘‘American 
dream,’’ is more eloquent in its message than his own proposals of 
education for social efficiency. 
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Before launching into a study of the phenomenon of bilingualism 
as it pertains to Switzerland, it was necessary to define the term. 
Bilingualism often is thought of as equal oral usage of the two 
languages, without regard to literacy in either. On the other hand, 
some educators refer to “‘bilingual readers’’ who are literate in two or 
more languages but whose speech is limited to the maternal tongue. 
After much conversation, reading, debate, and thought, it was de- 
cided that for purposes of this research, bilingualism would consist of 
these elements: reasonable facility in a second language, both oral 
and written, for normal day-to-day use on a medium level. The 
bilingual, according to this definition, should be able to function 
without difficulty in a geographical area where only his second 
language is used. He should be able to communicate easily with 
individuals with whom he comes into contact in the ordinary course of 
his day and to read signs, labels and newspapers in the second 
language. It is probably noticeable that he is not using his mother 
tongue, but if he is to fit into the agreed definition, the use of the 
second language must not be a nuisance either to him or to his 
associates. However it is clear that under unusual circumstances, 
emergency conditions, or severe intellectual stress, the second lan- 
guage will not suffice and the individual will need to express his 
emotions, his deep serious thought, or his technical expertise in his 
mother tongue. Bilingualism then, implies not equality in the use of 
two languages, but the ability to function in a second language on an 
ordinary level of daily life. 

According to this definition, if we ask the question: Is Switzerland 
a bilingual nation?, we are forced to a surprising answer. Switzerland 
is not a bilingual nation. Switzerland is a nation which has four 
official languages. Signs in public places, product packaging, infor- 
mation sheets, are cluttered with multiple expressions. The eye is 
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assaulted by a barrage of print, of which two-thirds is useless. It is 
obvious that an individual is expected to understand only his own 
language; the Swiss are well aware that they are not bilingual, and in 
fact, they do not aspire to be. 

It is easy to see, however, how the legend of a bilingual population 
in Switzerland has developed. In a country which has four national 
languages, even though one of them is little more than an historical 
showpiece, there are bound to be areas where the lines cross. Certain 
occupations require the use of more than one language: hotelkeepers, 
restaurateurs, salespersons, ticketsellers, and train conductors often 
speak German, French, Italian, and even occasionally English. These 
are the individuals with whom the tourist comes in contact. Practical- 
ly all the Swiss nationals the traveller meets on his jaunts do speak 
more than one language. If the American tourist speaks only English, 
as is likely, he is bound to be impressed with the apparent multilin- 
gualism he hears around him, most of which is no more than shoptalk. 

Besides, Switzerland is such a small geographical area that it is 
hard to understand that the natural language-laboratory atmosphere 
has failed to work. The Swiss people ought to speak their national 
languages. That the government in Berne has long felt this is evi- 
denced by the required language program built into the educational 
system. By Federal Law secondary schools in the German cantons 
must teach French, while in the French cantons, German is the 
primary required language. On the individual level, however, the 
great majority of the inhabitants function monolingually, do not wish 
to be bilingual, and find it surprising that anyone should think they 
might be. 

A generous estimate, based on interviews with educators, conver- 
sations with persons in all walks of life, and 275 completed question- 
naires places about one quarter of the population in a bilingual 
category. This bilingualism is far from a homogeneous grouping, and 
breaks down into several subgroups. At the very top are the profes- 
sionals, highly educated, interested in language, conversant with 
several. This group exists in every country including the U.S., and it 
has literally nothing to do with bilingualism in Switzerland. The next 
stratum, the only real Swiss bilinguals, are those mentioned earlier, 
who have mastered the other national languages, and sometimes 
English, for the purpose of career advancement. Business and com- 
mercial schools stress the need for languages in office work. Shops 
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into which visitors might penetrate (bookstores, newsstands, drug- 
stores, clothing stores, curio and antique shops) usually have some 
bilingual staff, but purely local enterprises (the butcher, the delicates- 
sen, the grocery, the bakery) are locked behind the language barrier. 
The postman and the apartment building manager speak only one 
language, but in the post office itself, and in the real estate agencies, 
there will be some bilingual personnel. 

Of the four national languages—German, French, Italian and 
Romantsch—only the first two have any importance. People in the 
Italian sector are more likely to speak a second language than they are 
in Zurich (the German sector). The German-language population is, 
in fact, in the ascendancy, both politically and economically as well 
as numerically. In 1970 a census showed language distribution to be 
heavily in favor of German, which was spoken by 65% of the Swiss; 
18% were found to speak French, 12% Italian, 1% Raeto-Romantsch 
and 4% other tongues. The foreigners living in Switzerland, which 
make up 16.6% of the entire population, have the following mother 
tongues: Italian, 52%; German, 15%; French, 5%; and other, 17%. 

In the success-oriented society of Switzerland, it is easier to rise to 
positions of power in the Confederation starting from the industrial 
and banking centers of the North than it is from the Suisse Romand, or 
Francophone cantons. Nevertheless there is a constant effort on the 
part of government to equalize opportunities for the western, French- 
speaking cantons. No such effort is expended in the Ticino, the Italian 
canton located in the southeast part of the country, like a peninsula 
extending into Italy itself. Residents of this area learn early that they 
must speak French or German if they are to reap any benefits from 
their Swiss nationality, and, in their case, the required language 
courses are effective. They do learn a second language in school 
because without it they are second-class citizens. The way up is 
through education, and the universities are either French or German- 
oriented, depending on their location. There is no Italian-speaking 
university, and although a resident of the Ticino could attend an 
institution of higher learning in Italy proper, such an education would 
be very unlikely to aid him in finding a satisfactory niche in the Swiss 
power structure. Thus the people of the Ticino are more frequently 
bilingual than those of any other geographical area of the country. 
However, their numbers are few, and the pressures that cause them to 
develop fluency in a second language are not typical of Switzerland as 
a whole. 
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When the subject of bilingualism is broached, whether to educa- 
tors, politicians, or the man on the street, inevitably the name of 
Biel/Bienne comes up. As the Swiss example of a bilingual city it 
seemed worth studying in depth. 

Biel/Bienne is a middle-sized city in the Canton of Berne. It has 
57,900 inhabitants and lies on the border between the German and 
French-speaking sections of Switzerland. Originally the city was all 
German-speaking with a Protestant majority. As a result of the rise of 
the watch industry, French-speaking Catholic workers moved in. At 
mid-century about three-fifths of the population were German- 
speaking and two-fifths were francophones. The present city admin- 
istration is bilingual. Schools of compulsory education exist in both 
languages, so that children may attend either a German-speaking or a 
French-speaking primary or secondary school. Since the 1950’s there 
has also been a French-speaking Gymnase (a non-compulsory, uni- 
versity-prep, secondary school). It shares facilities with the German- 
speaking Gymnase, but each school has its own administration. Prior 
to its formation, all students wishing a pre-university education had to 
attend the German-speaking Gymnase.- Sometimes it happens that 
children of the same family attend schools of different language, if the 
parents are of different mother tongues. The vocational schools are 
mixed in language. 

With regard to cultural activities the two language groups are 
clearly separated: there is aGerman- and a French-speaking church, a 
German- and a French-speaking theatre; there are German- and 
French-speaking political parties. 

The farmers from the surrounding areas who sell at the vegetable 
and fruit market held twice a week are mainly German-speaking, but 
the rest of the market is mixed, language-wise. The general popula- 
tion of Biel/Bienne seems very much at home with bilingualism, and 
on the whole, the city presents itself as an open, lively and progres- 
sive place. As it represents an image of Switzerland which is popular 
both at home and abroad, Biel/Bienne is sometimes called, by those 
in government, the ‘‘city of the future.”’ 

Many of the changes which have come about in this part of 
Switzerland have been caused by the advent of foreign labor. The 
Swiss themselves are very slow to change, but here as in other 
locales, population changes have brought new problems, new solu- 
tions, and progress in unexpected directions. After World War II, and 
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especially since the early sixties, a great number of migrant workers 
moved into Biel/Bienne. As an industrial center, the city had a 
particularly sharp increase in the number of foreign workers, the 
largest portion of them coming from Italy, with a smaller number 
from Spain. Since 1964 these workers have been able to get permis- 
sion to settle permanently in Switzerland, after a ten-year trial or 
temporary stay, which was dependent on the labor market and em- 
ployment needs. As these people with their families became resi- 
dents, there resulted a marked change in the structure of the popula- 
tion. 

In 1976 Biel/Bienne had 57,900 inhabitants of which 47,800 were 
citizens, and 10,000 were foreigners. The 1970 census had already 
revealed 36,350 German-speaking inhabitants, 17,400 French- 
speaking inhabitants, and 10,600 speaking other languages. 

Since it is only possible to choose between German and French 
schools, the children of Italian or Spanish mother-tongue nearly all 
attend the French-speaking schools. The common Latin base of the 
romance languages makes this choice realistic, not only in the educa- 
tion of children, but also in the working lives of their parents. As 


German presents a completely unfamiliar linguistic framework to 
these people, they choose French whenever they have a choice. This 
means that the smaller language group (the French-speaking) has to 
integrate the greatest portion of foreign children into its schools. 


1967/1977 Swiss children Foreign children Total 


French-speaking schools: 2652 (69%) 1177 (31%) 3829 
German-speaking schools: 3103 (89%) 381 (11%) 3483 


Another factor to be considered is that the Canton of Berne has no 
French-speaking schools except in Biel/Bienne. Thus, foreigners 
who wish to send their children to French schools are forced to take 
residence in the city of Biel/Bienne. This causes a greater concentra- 
tion of foreign families in this bilingual city than in other Swiss cities, 
like Berne or Thun (German-speaking), where the opportunities for 
schooling are identical within the community or outside it. Fur- 
thermore the foreign families are not equally distributed over the 
different districts of the city. A concentration of foreigners is found in 
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the older residential areas of the center. French-speaking classes in 
the respective districts include up to 70% of foreign children. 

The consequences of this development are what one might expect, 
with one startling result. First, since more than half of the pupils are 
foreign children, a linguistic and social integration with the natives is 
almost impossible. Second, the Swiss parents fear for the quality of 
education their children are getting because the language skills of 
foreign children are inferior to those of native children. Third, as an 
effect of the arrival of foreign-speaking migrant workers, the city of 
Biel/Bienne has gradually changed into a predominantly French- 
speaking community. This is an extra effect, which is so much 
resented by some Biel/Bienne residents that they will refuse to speak 
French even though they are well able to do so. 

There are two other ‘‘bilingual’’ cities in Switzerland. One is 
Fribourg, which is simply one town with two populations, a Fran- 
cophone Catholic community and a German-speaking Protestant 
group. They do not mix, they do not communicate, and random 
questioning uncovered no bilinguals. 

The other town, Sierre/Siders, in the Valais, is also not truly 
bilingual. It is primarily a French-speaking community which has 
been invaded by a strong-minded German-speaking minority. 
Although these people make up only 20% of the population, it is 
significant that they have been able to demand German-speaking 
classes in the public schools for their children. Furthermore, German- 
speaking staying powers seem greater than those of the Fran- 
cophones, as they account for a higher percentage of the secondary 
school enrollment than they do in the primary grades. They seem to be 
resented by the Francophones. No one in the city appeared to be 
bilingual nor to have any wish to speak a second language, an 
impression obtained from random questioning and confirmed by the 
Commune superintendent of schools. 

It is thus quite clear that the utopian multi-lingual society that many 
people envision in Switzerland is a myth and a legend, and further- 
more, a myth neither entertained nor encouraged by the Swiss them- 
selves. They see their divided geographical linguistic areas as ‘‘the 
language peace,’’ as one educator put it. They have many rationaliza- 
tions as to why the enforced study of German in the Francophone 
cantons is not effective. Every French-speaking educator who was 
questioned on this point gave the same response, the same arguments, 
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and the same defense of the system. Despite a minimum of six years 
of required study of German in the public schools, Francophones do 
not speak German. First they do not like the language, which reminds 
them of the Nazi menace; second, it has little connection with Swiss 
German, which is widely viewed as being unfortunately, a conglom- 
erate of dialects and not a language to be studied for its grammar, 
rhetoric, and literature. German-speaking Swiss, it was said, speak 
both their own local dialect and the educated German which they 
learn in school, and in that respect, they may be said to be bilingual. 
Francophones are also loud in their declarations that the required 
French program in the German-area schools is more successful than 
its counterpart in Suisse Romande. According to them, speaking 
French equates with living on a higher intellectual plane than other 
beings. Swiss French, it is true, deviates only a little from the 
standard demanded in Paris, so the chance to practice the language is 
easily available to the northerners. With typical French chauvinism, 
Francophones state that their eastern cousins want to learn French, 
like to learn it, and in general do succeed in learning it. Numerous 
attempts to verify this, however, proved abortive, as it was difficult to 
find any German-speaking townspeople who could answer even the 
simplest question in French. They were more likely to speak a few 
words of English, which is useful to many, although not required in 
school except as a possible third language, late in the educational 
program. 

The same bias was noticeable in the plans for the annual national 
convention of the Swiss Association of University Women, which 
was held in November 1977 in Schaffhausen. Delegates from the 
Romande cantons of Vaud and Geneva were reminded that they must 
speak German, as there would be no translations of any of the 
presentations. When the annual convention is held in Geneva, 
however, as it is from time to time, members commented that United 
Nations facilities are utilized and simultaneous translations provided. 
These women know that their German-speaking colleagues, a major- 
ity of their membership, would boycott French-speaking proceedings 
without aids to comprehension. The Francophone groups, however, 
had to find bilingual delegates, if their chapters were to participate in 
the proceedings. 

Thus, bilingualism, as the world thinks of it in Switzerland, is 
almost non-existent. There is, however, a kind of bilingualism based 
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on the presence of the children of iramigrant labor. Although the 
problem is less acute at present than it was in the 60’s and early 70’s, it 
still exists, and the public schools are still seeking viable and humane 
solutions. Immigrants from Spain, some Latin-American countries, 
Italy, and Turkey who are fortunate enough to find work in Switzer- 
land, bring their families. Their children must be educated, and by 
federal law they must learn the language of the area in which they live 
and work. It has already been pointed out that most elect a French- 
speaking area. This means that their education must be in French. 
Private schools operating in another language are not permitted. 

The problem, then, is two-pronged: to teach French as quickly as 
possible, and to maintain contact with their national language, values 
and culture. In most places the integration of students is implemented 
by a classe d’ accueil (welcome class), which varies from canton to 
canton. It always contains, however, a special program geared to the 
needs of the non-French-speaking children, picking them up at almost 
any age and helping them to enter the mainstream of the Swiss school 
they attend. They adjust almost too quickly for their parents’ peace of 
mind, so that they attend the compensatory classes offered by the 
family home government through its consulates, either during school 
hours or after school depending on the policies of the canton. Class- 
rooms are provided by the school, while teachers are brought in by the 
consulates to teach linguistic and cultural matters. Such courses are 
especially important because the parents fear the alienation of their 
children from their culture of origin. 

A related problem, affecting even Francophone children from 
Vietnam or France, is the ever-present German requirement, which 
they lack if they are older than ten or eleven on their arrival in 
Switzerland. The ‘‘classe d’accueil’’ thus has to handle any discrep- 
ancy between Swiss educational requirements, which are rigid, and 
the skills the students have already mastered. Progress through the 
system is not achieved except through intellectual growth and tested 
educational development. Students may remain in primary school 
until age 15, and most do, as secondary school is elitist in character. 
Primary school is the concern of the cantons alone; it is compulsory 
and free. 

Thus, consonant with the number of cantons and half-cantons, 
Switzerland has 26 different school systems, due to differing geo- 
graphical, demographic, religious and cultural cantonal individuali- 
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ties and, of course, historical circumstances. The multilingual char- 
acter is a further dominant component of this development. 

The most important innovation in the school system is the coordi- 
nation, on a voluntary basis, of all the cantonal systems of instruction 
in order to achieve a common educational policy. This is done 
through the Conference of Cantonal Directors of Education. The 
Concordat on School Coordination of October 29, 1970, which came 
into force in June 1971 stipulates that: beginning school age is 6 
years, compulsory schooling 9 years and for university admission 12 
to 13 years. It also sets down the rules for high school organization, 
curricula, teacher training, etc. 

In Suisse Romande, the organization implementing this plan is 
called CIRCE or Commission Interdépartemental Romande de Coor- 
dination de I’ Enseignement. Its deliberations are thorough and pain- 
ful, as each canton is forced to give up some of its educational 
autonomy in the interests of articulation between all French-speaking 
schools. This Commission, under the leadership of Roger Nusbaum, 
Directeur du Centre des Etudes Pedagogiques de Genéve, is striving 
to prevent the inequities which have penalized students transferring 
between school districts. Previously a move of 30 miles within the 
French sector might have cost a family an entire year of schooling, as 
requirements, prerequisites, philosophy and methodology seem to 
vary drastically from canton to canton. Geneva is liberal and innova- 
tive, while the Jura, for example, is extremely conservative. 

As for language instruction in Switzerland, it may be said that its 
main thrust is found not in the regular language classes of the public 
schools, which have failed to produce a bilingual population despite 
encouraging legislation favoring fluency in a second national lan- 
guage, but in the stop-gap programs born of the waves of immigra- 
tion. The classes d’ accueil and the consulate-sponsored classes have 
produced and are producing a bilingual generation. The mother 
tongue of these students varies, but their second language is French. 
School administrators did not set this kind of language development 
as one of the Swiss educational goals: economic population move- 
ment and social pressure brought it about. It is a phenomenon not 
limited to Switzerland. European educators in Berlin, Paris, Stras- 
bourg, and elsewhere have shown their concern in regard to the 
problems posed by immigrant children. All over Europe, as well as in 
Switzerland, seminars, conventions, and study groups are meeting to 
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examine what has been done in regard to foreign-speaking children in 
the schools, and what ought to be done. Recommendations arising 
from these studies have a predictable similarity. Academic instruc- 
tion in the grammar and structure of the maternal language is seen to 
be essential, running parallel to instruction in French and the regular 
classes. It is determined that foreign students need to be integrated 
into the schools, but they need extra courses and additional studies. 
Swiss teachers must not isolate themselves from the foreign teachers 
who are presenting work in other languages and cultures, but should 
consider the foreign influence an enrichment of the regular program. 
Swiss teachers must take more interest in other languages and make a 
serious effort to learn to communicate in Spanish or Italian. Parents, 
particularly foreigners, should be involved so that they may see the 
compulsory education program as something helpful to their chil- 
dren, not as something either extraneous to their lives or threatening 
to their life patterns. Among native students and their parents, in- 
cipient racism must be discouraged and tolerance fostered. 

Many of the solutions bring with them new problems, such as the 
extra class load borne by many immigrant children, which has been 
described as causing as much as a 55-hour school week for some 
students. However, it was pointed out that the extra classes are 
voluntary, and that if the student and his family are anxious for 
success within the Swiss system, the route to the University is fraught 
with hard work and a heavy load. 

The second successful thrust toward bilingualism in Switzerland is 
through adult classes in private language ‘‘schools’’ or special uni- 
versity courses. The former are to be found in almost every block of 
most city downtown areas and some enjoy an illustrious reputation. 
Even the MIGRO (the largest supermarket chain and conglomerate in 
Switzerland) offers language classes in the evenings. Foreigners 
come from all parts of the world for the express purpose of learning 
French in a three-month crash program, and the Swiss themselves go 
in primarily for English, but may study Russian, Turkish, or oriental 
languages as well as any European tongues. The University of 
Neuchatel has a famous Institut de Linguistique Appliquée which 
attracts many students from the U.S. and Canada as well as from all 
over Europe. The scientific approach to language study as well as the 
modern technological methods employed give very impressive re- 
sults to the seekers after bilingualism. 
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However, despite the interest in language study among some 
individuals, the average Swiss is monolingual. A questionnaire com- 
pleted in a very random sampling of people met by chance on the 
street, on trains, in offices, etc, revealed some interesting data. Of 
273 responses, only 62 persons considered themselves bilingual 
within the limits mentioned earlier. Of these, 27 came from families 
where a different language was spoken, 16 had mastered a second and 
a third language for purposes of their work, 7 gave interest in learning 
languages as their reason, 4 had parents who spoke separate lan- 
guages to each other (e.g.: mother speaking only German and father 
only French), 4 were from the Ticino Canton, 3 were natives of 
Biel/Bienne, to which they said they owed their bilingualism 
(although the entire population of Biel/Bienne is not bilingual), and 1 
said she had learned a second language in school. Out of a total of the 
273 questioned who were products of a system requiring a second 
language, it seems significant that only one person should emerge 
successful in the area of language study. 

Incidentally, as uncovered by the questionnaires, the percentage of 
bilinguals (between 20% and 25%), corresponds to the estimates of 
many Francophone educators and administrators, most of whom 
indicate support of the language programs in the schools, but do not 
themselves speak another language. An appalling number of cultured 
people ‘‘did’’ 6 to 8 years of German in school without its having had 
the smallest effect. Their goal was to pass the required proficiency 
test, after which they simply put the whole matter aside mentally and 
forgot everything they had learned. They do not even see this as 
wasteful, considering the German program as part of the necessary 
screening in a selective school system. 

What has been seen in Switzerland is true the world over. Bilingual 
people have either chosen to master a second language for various 
personal reasons, or bilingualism has been forced on them by cir- 
cumstances but almost never by school prerequisites. These findings 
are particularly dramatic in Switzerland because of the small size of 
the country, the national policy toward language study, and the 
existence of 4 national languages; but they prove that bilingualism, 
like love, cannot be legislated. 
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Those who edited this book of readings say they basically view ‘‘the 
volume as a reconnaissance, that is, an attempt by a group of young 
historians to provide a preliminary survey of current research interests and 
topics in Afro-American educational history’’ (p. 14). Their hope is to 
initiate a dialogue with other researchers on the education of Afro- 
Americans. To encourage such a dialogue, this book of eleven research 
papers is offered as new perspectives on black education. 

Reconnaissance generally means the obtaining of information 
about an area by examination of survey. Since the editors declared that their 
intent was to select articles that surveyed the field of black educational 
history, then the question can be asked: Doés their selection of research 
articles provide varied and representative material to offer new perspectives? 
Overall the articles are not varied as to time, geographic location, level, or 
type of education. 

Most of the articles study some aspect of black education between 1900 
and 1940. The locale is limited to east of the Mississippi, urban settings, and 
seaboard states. There are more articles devoted to higher education than 
secondary education with only one that touches on the elementary level. 

There is some variation as to the type of education available to blacks. The 
variation is achieved by considering issues associated with the quality, 
control, and purpose of black education. The quality of education available 
to black professionals is treated in articles on Howard Law School, Fisk 
University, and Meharry Medical College during the 1920s and 1930s. The 
general conclusion by the authors of each article is that Howard and Fisk 
were successful in providing quality education because blacks fought for 
control and demanded excellence. Meharry Medical College failed to pro- 
vide quality education because whites were in control and did not expect or 
require excellence. 

The purpose of education for blacks also affected the type of education 
blacks received. The major issue in regard to purpose revolved around the 
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question of whether blacks were capable of reaching the intellectual and 
moral level of whites. The general conclusion was that blacks were mentally 
capable but morally feeble. This meant blacks needed an education that 
would train them to the virtues of hard work and acceptance of white moral 
superiority. This purpose for black education, therefore, was to be achieved 
through vocational education that would teach the economic virtues of 
cleanliness, promptness, and obedience. The article on Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute contends that Samuel C. Armstrong, first presi- 
dent of the Institute, created the desired model to achieve such a purpose. 

There are elements of historicism in all the articles. They provide, 
however, a great amount of detail which is organized into plausible and 
convincing narrative. While some subjects are replowed like Hampton, 
vocational vs. professional education, and white racism, they are not used as 
themes to select and interpret material to create teleological studies. 

If the doing of a reconnaissance is to provide information in order to help 
achieve a purpose, then a second question can be asked of the effort. Are 
there any new perspectives offered about black educational history to en- 
courage dialogue among interested scholars? The articles that do suggest 
some new insights into black education are those which studied self-help or 
community education efforts. 

Vincent P. Franklin’s ‘‘In Pursuit of Freedom: The Educational Activities 
of Black Social Organizations in Philadelphia, 1900—1930”’ is an interesting 
study using the self-help theme. He shows how black social groups played 
an important role in the education of black folks by sponsoring programs 
related to their specific social, political, and economic needs. Franklin’s 
article is rich with suggestions for further study even though it is wide- 
ranging because of treating many groups. 

Lillian S. Williams’ article, ‘“To Elevate the Race: The Michigan Avenue 
YMCA and the Advancement of Blacks in Buffalo, 1922-1940,”’ is more 
limited in scope than Franklin’s effort. This limitation to one organization 
enhances the study because she is able to present a detailed discussion on 
what the Michigan Avenue YMCA’s goals were and how they were 
achieved. She does this by explaining how the YMCA planned activities 
which worked to improve the black community and to ameliorate race 
relations in Buffalo. 

There is an overall perspective a person will gain in reading this book. It is 
that these recently written articles are a reflection of the period they report 
about. They deal with black efforts to ensure an education for blacks so they 
can participate in the social and economic context of the existing society. 
There is little presented that suggests blacks in the first half of the twentieth 
century viewed education as something more than a means to achieve social 
and economic advancement. None of the articles indicated blacks sought to 
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bring back or maintain a black culture that would separate blacks from 
society. This overall perspective is the most important one to be gained from 
the reconnaissance. It suggests that blacks desired no more or less for 
themselves than anyone else, but were frustrated by prejudice, racism, and 
poverty. These negative forces, however, were overcome by various black 
communities who believed they could direct their educational needs. 
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As one of many who knew and admired George S. Counts (and enjoyed 
him as a house guest in Norman, Oklahoma), I liked this Counts reader and 
particularly liked its opening chapter, ‘“The Professional Life of George S. 
Counts.’’ At the University of Chicago, why did Counts, a young Kansan, 
turn from sociology to education? Charles Hubbard Judd, his mentor, 
convinced him that education would give better focus to sociological issues. 
At Columbia University’s Teachers College, why did Counts turn toward 
Soviet education? Paul Monroe attracted him to international education in 
the mid-1920s when the USSR was relatively unexplored by U.S. educators. 
How explain Counts’ fascination with American culture? It grew from his 
study of historians Alexis de Tocqueville, Charles A. Beard, and H. G. 
Wells. What lay behind his most quoted book, Dare the School Build a New 
Social Order? \t emerged after his second Soviet visit, 1929-30, when he 
saw the horrors of the U.S. Depression. 

Counts ran for public office and lost: New York city council, U.S. Senate. 
Kindly and courteous yet always an activist, Counts was determined to stand 
up for civil liberties. Sheer energy characterized his post-retirement career: 
teaching in Brazil, 1957; at the University of Pittsburgh, 1959; at Michigan 
State University, 1960; and at Southern Illinois University, from 1961, 
where with old colleagues John Childs and George Axtelle, he was gadfly at 
table talk and autocrat of the coffee pot. 

When Counts died in 1974, most of his writings were out of print, 
although library copies of his books are always well thumbed. The editors, 
both from Southern Illinois University, where they knew him well, have 
excerpted key selections from eight of his most important and characteristic 
books. These selections deal with Counts’ major themes: (1) the American 
teacher’s responsibility, characteristics, and training; (2) American history 
and national character; (3) education and social forces; (4) technology and 
industrialization; and (5) democratic promise and totalitarian challenge. 

Counts, who spent most of his long career at Columbia University’s 
Teachers College, was optimistic about the American character; hoped it 
would not lose its adventure, daring, and faith in man; its promise of a better 
worid, one to be achieved largely by education where students learn subject 
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matter in a social context. He saw the teacher as a bearer of culture, a creator 
of social values, an educational statesman, a leader with courage and 
stamina to create a better social order. To Counts a better social order meant 
economic reform. Counts disdained a passive role for educators and 
cautioned against a neutral position while others less qualified shaped the 
world. 

This commendable Counts reader is buttressed by a complete chronolog- 
ical checklist of his writings during 1915-72. The key selections printed 
here are nicely arranged, read well, and will help old and new admirers savor 
his refreshing, sweeping style and his penetrating insights. Here was an 
educator whose like we may not see again. 
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At present there is no clear and reliable definition of creativity in general 
use, and no branch of learning is yet committed to its study as a foundation 
category. Even in philosophy, creativity has not usually been thought of as 
one of the traditional ‘‘main problems of philosophy.’’ This is probably a 
consequence of the traditional preference of philosophers for substance over 
process as a basic metaphysical category. In any case, creativity is, existen- 
tially, a major philosophical problem, whether or not academic philosophers 
admit the fact. People do think new ideas, expand their control and predic- 
tion of nature, change their world, and adjust to changing conditions as 
required for continued human survival. Creative activity is a fact of human 
experience, and human experience must be the starting point of philosophi- 
cal analysis. But the human effort to create can and often does take destruc- 
tive and diabolic directions. Constructive or real creativity, upon which 
human survival depends, stands in great need of philosophical clarification 
and analysis. 

The case is similar with religion. Like the philosophers, religious thinkers 
have traditionally shown a preference for substance (Being) over process as 
a basic theological category: God has been taken to be the Supreme Being. 
Theology has said relatively little about the activity of ontological creativity 
that gives rise to, sustains, corrects, and transforms the human level of 
existence and the world of human experience. If a religion is to direct people 
successfully in their ultimate commitments, it must clarify and analyze that 
creativity which is the source of human salvation. 

In like manner, the practice of research by the sciences of our basic 
institutions tends to be centered around substantial definitions of present 
institutional structures, rather than the study of the processes that created 
them as they are and that govern their constructive modification and recon- 
struction. 

It is not yet clear whether the definition and study of creativity could be 
accomplished best by a separate branch of learning established for that 
purpose, or whether it could be accomplished best by increasing research on 
the problem of constructive creativity by existing branches of learning. It is 
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clear that the definition and study of creativity is of increasingly vital 
importance in confronting the urgent problems of human survival, and that 
any research which contributes to a better understanding of constructively 
creative processes should be welcome. 

Henry Nelson Wieman (1884-1975) will be remembered and studied as 
one of the foremost researchers of creativity in our time. While much of his 
analysis is expressed in the language of religion, the relevance of his 
philosophy of creativity extends broadly into all academic disciplines, and 
has important implications for daily life and affairs. That his ideas have not 
yet been widely examined outside of the academic theological community is 
unfortunate, for we live in a world crying out for new approaches to creative 
problem solving. 

Now we have Creativity in Henry Nelson Wieman by William Sherman 
Minor, which may help to widen Wieman’s appreciative audience as a basis 
for new insights into creativity. Minor founded in 1951 the continuing 
research program on creativity in the context of the American Philosophical 
Association known as the Society for Philosophy of Creativity, administered 
by the Foundation for Philosophy of Creativity. The book shares with 
readers Minor’s lifelong critical study of Wieman’s philosophy of creativity 
and its historical context. Minor’s study can be read from at least two 
perspectives. First, it is a thorough and specific study of historical origins of 
Wieman’s thought as his own unique conclusions emerged in response to 
critical analysis of the works of his philosophical teachers. Second, it is a 
comprehensive philosophical expression of Wieman’s own philosophy of 
creativity, presented by means of its juxtaposition and critical contrast to the 
views of his mentors. The format is appropriate, for it exemplifies the 
creative interchange of ideas so central to Wieman’s own view. 

This is an academic work, penned for scholars. Neverless, Minor has 
managed to write a readable book. Footnote quotations are in the text, 
making for a smooth and integrated flow of Minor’s interpretation and the 
material which he offers in its support. The book expresses the unusual trait 
of being neither elementary to advanced scholars in this field, nor bewilder- 
ing to introductory students. Both will find reading this study profitable. 

The reader will first be introduced to the concept of creativity in the early 
thought of Wieman, especially in his 1917 Harvard University doctoral 
dissertation where Minor finds the nascent roots of the central focus of 
Wieman’s thought. His thesis is that Wieman’s understanding of creativity 
began to mature then, as he studied Ralph Barton Perry’s theory of value. In 
his dissertation research, Wieman became convinced that constructive ten- 
sion between diverse value perspectives, rather than Perry’s convergent 
harmonization of values in the interest of happiness should be adopted as the 
axiological paradigm most likely to maximize human value creativity. 
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Throughout his writings this concern is stated in various language, and in his 
most mature works Wieman selected the term ‘‘creative interchange’’ to 
express this meaning. After Perry, Wieman’s views on creativity are con- 
trasted with those of Hocking (especially his metaphysics), Bergson (his first 
mentor in philosophy of creativity), Whitehead, William James, and Dew- 
ey. Wieman is often oversimply cast as a Whiteheadian. Minor documents 
the brief that Wieman’s philosophy of creativity was well developed before 

his intellectual encounter with Whitehead, and that Whitehead was but part 
of a complex constellation of influences on Wieman’s thought, not the least 
of which was his Calvinist upbringing. 

Minor’s thesis is that Wieman’s philosophy of creativity can be seen as an 
explicit category of his thought in the most early stages of his academic 
career, as he sought to correct what he perceived as errors and limitations in 
the views of his teachers, expecially Perry and Hocking. Further, it is argued 
that Wieman’s own unique conception of creativity continued to emerge and 
mature as he tried to develop further the insights of his contemporaries, 
especially Whitehead and Dewey. Although Whitehead’s influence on Wie- 
man is generally recognized, Dewey’s influence is not. While we can learn 
lessons from the historic past, Wieman appears to have decided that creative 
interchange functions most fruitfully as a true dialog. If Minor’s interpreta- 
tion of this proves correct, it would revoke warrant from any assertions that 
Wieman’s philosophy developed in essentially separate and discontinuous 
stages, as for example Kant or Wittgenstein. While Wieman’s philosophy 
underwent modifications over the years, there is also an underlying continui- 
ty, especially exemplified by the persistent thread of his view of creativity. 
Minor documents a persuasive case to support this controversial position 
with regard to the focal integrity of Wieman’s life work. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Minor’s book for the historical record is 
the chapter on Dewey which contains the quotation and analysis of signifi- 
cant unpublished material detailing their persistent struggle to come to grips 
with each other. Following a summary of the well known 1934 Dewey- 
Wieman exchange in The Christian Century, Minor has documented their 
subsequent conversation in an exchange of personal letters. Dewey admitted 
that “‘to my own discredit in some measure . . . | acquired a prejudice against 
Wieman’s way of thinking’’ (p. 163). Wieman replied that ‘‘I have been led 
to misinterpret Dewey . . . , [and I have] failed to see the deep accord 
between us’’ (p. 169). Still, Minor concludes that Wieman defends ‘‘neo- 
realism’’ (p. 190), and this reviewer would agree. For Wieman, our knowl- 
edge, reliable or unreliable, is not the supreme actuality. Metaphysics is 
prior to epistemology in Wieman’s view. Readers whose appetites are 
whetted on this issue must consult Minor’s book for more. 

Absent from the book is any treatment of the interesting coincidence 
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between Wieman’s thought and that of his University of Chicago colleague 
George Herbert Mead. They were acquainted there for five years, and 
although both were trying simultaneously to come to terms with White- 
head’s philosophy during that period, the truth seems to be that both Mead 
and Wieman came to strikingly similar conclusions, independently, and at 
about the same time, regarding the nature of human nature, communication, 
metaphysics, and creativity. That they never really understood each other 
seems to be rooted in their contrary modes of expression. The elderly Mead 
used theological terminology in a traditional way and reacted to these 
concepts with hostility in most cases. The more youthful Wieman used 
theological language in a nontraditional way and attached a sympathetic 
connotation to these new meanings. Thus, there was never much ‘‘creative 
interchange’ (Wieman) or ‘‘communication by significant symbols’ 
(Mead) between these two seminal peers. Their ships caught glimpses of 
each other but then passed on into the night. A pity, it would seem, that they 
did not understand each other better. However, Wieman has affirmed that 
Mead ‘‘is one of the sources from which I have developed my own key 
concept of creative interchange.’’ (Creighton Peden, ‘‘A Dialogue with 
Henry N. Wieman,”’ in Wieman’s Empirical Process Philosophy [Washing- 
ton, D.C.: University Press of America, 1977], p. 103.) And again, Wieman 
identified Mead as one of his “teachers in seeking to understand the social 
and historical process .. . .”’ (Henry N. Wieman, ‘‘The Confessions of a 
Religious Seeker.’’ Unpublished /ntellectual Autobiography {Henry N. 
Wieman Papers, University Archives, Southern Illinois University at Car- 
bondale, 1948], p. 54.) These are suggestions from Wieman that deserve 
further exploration. 

Professor Minor presents Wieman’s views on creativity from the appre- 
ciative perspective of a sympathetic colleague. Wieman was Minor’s main 
mentor with whom he studied at The University of Chicago. Appreciative 
understanding of any idea is a necessary prerequisite to its critical evalua- 
tion. In the case of Wieman’s philosophy of creativity, Minor has furnished 
us with a scholarly source for this antecedent understanding. In addition to 
being an important document in the history of religious philosophy, the book 
should have a suggestive function in sparking research on creativity theory 
in many academic fields, and is a material contribution toward even more 
comprehensive philosophies of creativity that will surely emerge once the 
role of constructive creativity is given high priority in our lives and thoughts. 
As a study of Wieman’s philosophy of creativity in its historical intellectual 
context, this reviewer agrees with Bernard E. Meland’s evaluation (in the 
Foreword, p. xi) of Dr. Minor’s book as a ‘‘definitive work.”’ 
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Mind and Nature represents Gregory Bateson’s most recent attempt to 
describe his sense of the aesthetic unity of the universe. Bateson claims that 
the unity of the mental and the natural realms was severed in the Darwinian 
era when mind was excluded as an explanatory principle in the chain of life. 
The central thesis of this work is that a necessary unity exists between mind 
(or learning or creative thought) and nature (or biological evolution). That 
is, to understand and appreciate the natural order one must view it in the 
generic sense as a mental process. 

As the chapters unfold, Bateson recounts his lifelong journey of seeking 
**the pattern which connects’’ all living things. He concludes that mind and 
nature are connected in that they both are mental processes. A mental 
process is described as a self-correcting aggregate of differentiated, but 
interactive parts. Mental processes are triggered by, or responsive to, 
information, which is defined as a difference between two entities immanent 
in their mutual relationship. As an example of a mental process, consider 
Bateson’s analysis of binocular vision: As an organism uses binocular vision 
to achieve convergence on an object, the different (but related) retinal 
images of the object are combined to create a piece of information called 
depth. Bateson explains that depth is information of a different logical type, 
or a higher-order dimension, than is obtainable from the representations of 
the object in either retinal image. In short, a mental process contains 
differentiated (but integrated) parts, which assimilate different (but related) 
events and, in so doing, creates information of a higher order. The notion of 
logical types (which Bateson borrowed from Russell) has been used cre- 
atively to construct a model of mental process which incorporates both 
quantitative and qualitative change in an interactive and hierarchically 
organized sequence. Bateson has deployed the model to illustrate his central 
thesis. 

The central thesis—that a necessary unity exists between mind and 
nature—is expressed in the notion that both mind and nature are double 
stochastic systems. A stochastic system contains two interactive compo- 
nents, one random and one selective. The random component feeds the 
system with new information and the selective component causes some of 
the information to survive by incorporating it into the system, thereby 
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ensuring the system’s survival in a changing environment. Mental and 
evolutionary systems are called double stochastic systems in that each 
consists of two interactive stochastic subsystems: One subsystem is analogic 
and concerned with quantitative relationships while the other is digital and 
concerned with qualitative relationships. 

According to Bateson, the digital subsystem of evolution, known as 
epigenesis, is concerned with the developmental unfolding of genetic pat- 
terns. The random component of this subsystem introduces new genetic 
combinations into the gene pool through mutation and the random reshuf- 
fling of genes in mating. New genetic combinations which form compatible 
relationships with the organism’s existing genetic code are selected for 
inclusion. The selection component demands internal coherence among the 
genes; the criterion used is both qualitative and conservative. Environmental 
influences do not exert a strong selective effect on organisms during the 
early stages of epigenesis. However, the interaction between phenotype and 
environment occurring later in epigenesis is the analogic subsystem of 
evolution. This process is called adaptation. The random component con- 
sists of the organism’s responsive somatic adjustment to quantitative en- 
vironmental change (e.g., skin tans during summer). The component is 
considered random because neither the organism nor the environment know 
how the other will change. The selection component, known as natural 
selection, demands coherence between phenotype and environment. 

Perhaps the most outstanding contribution of the book is Bateson’s 
presentation of the interaction between the analogic and digital components 
in biological evolution. He carefully points out that the object of natural 
selection is the organism’s potential for somatic change, which is deter- 
mined by its genes. Thus, when a species characteristic undergoes evolu- 
tionary development the surviving population has, in response to some 
environmental stress, altered its ability (a qualitative change) to undergo 
somatic change (quantitative change). A change in the species’ ability to 
undergo somatic change is itself a change to the next higher level of logical 
type. Arguing against the notion of direct Lamarckian inheritance, Bateson 
offers the proposition that (quantitative) somatic change in the individual 
gives way to (qualitative) genetic change in the population, at the next higher 
level of logical type. 

The viability of the central thesis depends upon acceptance of the notion 
that the processes of thought, like biological evolution, may be characterized 
by a double stochastic system. The digital stochastic subsystem, called 
explanation, is, in the realm of learning, parallel to the role of epigenesis in 
evolution. The random digital component of the subsystem is the generation 
of new ideas. The selection component demands internal coherence between 
the new idea and the other (‘‘old’’) ideas already present in the theory. An 
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explanation (which always grows out of a description) is a way of organizing 
data. It is evaluated in terms of the acceptability of the links of the tautology 
which connect it to the description. 

Little discussion is devoted to the analogic stochastic system of learning. 
Bateson proposes that the random component results from the organism’s 
trial-and-error exploration in the environment. This trial-and-error explora- 
tion is considered parallel to the process of biological evolution called 
adaptation. However, this analogy warrants a more complete description. 
The analogic stochastic system of biological evolution is concerned with 
responsive somatic change to the environment. It is questionable, however, 
whether trial-and-error behavior is also a responsive process concerned with 
quantitative change. Some contemporary developmental psychologists 
would contend that children’s trial-and-error exploration is an active process 
directed toward the acquisition of qualitative as well as quantitative informa- 
tion. Thus, it may be argued whether trial-and-error behavior is an active 
and/or passive process or whether it yields quantitative and/or qualitative 
information. Yet, these questions appear to merit further discussion before 
we can accept completely the analogy between the analogic stochastic 
systems of biological evolution and creative thought, as well as the central 
thesis of the book. 

An understanding of Bateson’s syntheses demands careful deliberation. 


However, the content of the book is insightful, provocative, and enjoyable. 
Important findings in the areas of anthropology, genetics, marine biology, 
philosophy, and psychology are discussed and synthesized at an abstract 
level; in this enterprise Bateson is superb. This work is of high scholastic 
caliber and should appeal to a broad audience of persons, particularly those 
at the more advanced levels in the natural and social sciences. 
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Letters to the Editor 


I want to comment on the excellent piece by Young Pai and Jack 
Krueger in the Winter (1980) issue, ‘‘Accountability—A Technolog- 
ical View of Education.’’ This statement, which points up the dangers 
and mistakes inherent in the approach of the accountabilists and the 
technologists, is one which needs to be emphasized. As a matter of 
fact, had we heeded the warnings that were “‘telegraphed’’ to us by 
the humanists sometime ago, we might not have gone down the pike 
as far as we have gone into some malaise from which it may be 
difficult to extricate ourselves. But better late than never! 


A quote from the summary statements of Pai and Krueger is worth 
making: 


‘*It would appear that this technocratic concept of successful 
(efficient) education is antithetic to such qualities as freedom of 
individual choice, self-initiated learning, creativity, self- 
expression and learning by inquiry—those goals to which the 


American society and its schools have been committed histori- 
cally.”’ 


William H. Fisher 
Educational Foundations 
University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana 59812 











The Seated Scribe from the V Dynasty, Egypt (ca 
2500 BC). The scribe was the model of the edu- 
cated man in ancient Egypt. His role was to pre- 
serve and disseminate knowledge. The Journal of 
Thought is a forum for the modern scribe. 

















